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Nature’s Source of Phosphorus 


GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


The most economical and only permanent soil builder. An ap- 
plication of 1,000 to 2,000 lbs. per acre will furnish an abund- 
ant supply of Phosphorus for five or ten years. 

JPR ble. fields over clover and other legumes, or on stub- 


ble fields—at any time during the year—and when 
ready to do so plow in. 


Mix it with all the animal manure—preferably making the 
mixture throughout the year as the manure accumulates by 
sprinkling in stables and feeding lots and over manure 
heaps, or pits, daily. 


Too much cannot be applied, and the longer it lays the bet- 
ter, as all remains in the soil and only becomes available 
gradually as the acids of decaying organic matter act on it. 
There is no danger of its being dissolved and carried off in 
the drainage. Only a wash which carries the soil will 
remove it. 


Contains more phosphorus than bone meal and only costs 
about one-third as much. 


We have one of the most complete and “‘up-to-date’’ drying and 
grinding plants in the Mt. Pleasant District, and can make ship- 
ments immediately on receipt of orders. 


We invite a comparison of our guarantees and terms with those 
made by our competitors. 


We are always ready to correct and make good our mistakes 
and will use every endeavor to give satisfaction. 


JOHN RUHM, JR. 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 


Ground Rock Branch of 


Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Tennessee Phosphate Rock 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS of CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Issued at Ithaca, N. Y., monthly from July to November inclusive, 
and seini-monthly from December to June inclusive. 


(Application for entry as second-class matter at the post office at 
Ithaca, N. Y., pending.) 


These publications include the annual Register, for which a charge 
of twenty-five cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any 
one of which will be sent gratis and postfree on request: 


General Circular of Information for prospective students, 

Announcement of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Courses of Instruction in the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Announcement of Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, 

Announcement of the College of Civil Engineering, 

Announcement of the College of Law, 

Announcement of the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Medical College, 

Announcement of the New York State College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Winter—Courses in the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the New York State Veterinary College, 

Announcement of the Graduate School, 

Announcement of the Summer Session, 

The President’s Annual Report, 

Pamphlet on prizes, samples of entrance and scholarship examination papers, special de- 
partmental announcements, etc. 


Correspondence concerning the publications of the University 
should be addressed to 


The Registrar of Cornell University 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 
L. H. BaiLey, Director. 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising 
Cornell University. The work of the College is of three general kinds: The 
regular teaching work of undergraduate and graduate grade; the experiment 
work; the extension work. The resident instruction falls in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
(B.S. in Agr.). When desired, the last two years may be chosen in subjects per- 
taining to landscape architecture and out-door art, or to home economics. In 
the Graduate School of the University students may secure the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees (M.S. in Agr. and Ph.D.). 

2. Special work, comprising one or two years: (a) Agriculture special; 
(b) Nature-study special or normal course. 

Winter-Courses of 12 weeks: (a) General Agriculture; (b) Dairy 
Industry; (c) Poultry Husbandry; (d) Horticulture; (e) Home Economics. 


THE INSTRUCTION IS DIVIDED AMONG TWENTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS AS FOLLOWS: 


FARM PRACTICE and FARMCROPS ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

FARM MANAGEMENT POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
DAIRY INDUSTRY 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY PAM RNs 
FORESTRY 

PLANT PATHOLOGY RURAL ART 

SOIL TECHNOLOGY DRAWING 

PLANT-BREEDING HOME ECONOMICS 

ENTOMOLOGY, BIOLOGY and METEOROLOGY 

NATURE-STUDY RURAL ECONOMY 
HORTICULTURE RURAL EDUCATION 
POMOLOGY EXTENSION TEACHING 
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THERE IS NOTHING SUPERIOR TO 


Chr. Hansen's Danish Dairy Preparations 
THE PRIZE WINNERS 


CHR. HANSEN’S RENNET EXTRACT and LACTIC 
FERMENT CULTURE 


was used by Renford M. Stenvenson, Gouverneur, N. Y., in the Cheese 
that won the Gold Medal at the recent New York State Fair. Score 99%. 


The following are Users of either 


Chr. Hansen’s Danish Butter Color, Lactic Ferment Culture 
or both: 
Ist. J. Stryker, Nashota, Wis. - - - - - - - 96.50 
Michigan State Dairymen’s Assn., I9gII 

Ist. Frank Jankaski, Hilliards - - - - - - 95.00 
Iowa State Dairymen’s Assn., I9II 
Ist. H. A. Griese, Readlyn, lowa - - - - 
Minnesota Dairymen’s Assn., I9II 
It has been proven by experience that CHR. HANSEN’S BUTTER COLOR 


has no equal in quality nor in strength. 


Also Try CHR. HANSEN’S DANISH CHEESE COLOR 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 


Box 1095 LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


- 95.50 


Light 
as outdoors” 


That is pretty close to the truth 
about our Sectional Iron Frame 
Construction. 
Here is a view inside one of these 
houses, looking straight at the roof, 
3 from ridge to eave. What a cob- 
= web like structure of iron and wood 
| 1 itis! Light, but solid as a rock. 
r\\ \ \ MALT TY 4 F y Such a house, made such a way, 
| a ; will be growing roses for your chil- 
Dalal ia hele el a dren and your children’s children, 
: © & ae and that’s long enough for any 
i a house to last. 


‘Lord & Burnham Co. _newvo ceased 


+ Bldg. ba re Bldg. 
IRVINGTON, N.Y. F ies: i r HILADELPHIA HICAGO 
i » m.F actories: Des Plaines, Iii Franklin Bank Bldg. Rookery Bldg. 
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SEEN 
gr That Cannot be Found 
on the Statute Books 


It is a law that works quietly, forcefully and with 
decision. It finds expression in the words, “ the fittest 
shall survive.” The weak and unfit must perish, for it 
is man and Nature’s way to give preference to the strong 
and competent. 

Through the constant working of this law prac- 
tically every State Dairy College in the United States 
and Canada have given preference to and are now using 


VWvando 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


What does this indicate? It indicates that Wyan- 
dotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser succeeds because 
it is the most capable of meeting the Dairyman’s needs. 
Moreover, it indicates that other cleaners such as soap, 
soap powder, sal soda, etc., can not 
clean as satisfactorily as Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser. 

Each year finds Wyandotte Dairy- 
man’s Cleaner and Cleanser more popu- 


Indian in Circle 


lar and in greater demand. Ask your 





dealer for a small sack of it or, for 
larger quantities, barrels or kegs, write 


in every package 


your dairy supply house. 





THE J. 





B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
SO TT SII VN SGOT 
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‘The New Century Binder \\ 


has the only perfect Knotter—one of the most remarkable 
pieces of simple mechanism ever invented. It will never slip 
nor miss through an entire harvest. It is different and better 
than the knotter of any other binder. 

The New Century will cut and bind any kind of grain 
worth harvesting. It is easily and quickly adjusted to meet 
the different conditions encountered in a season’s work. It 
possesses durability, strength, simplicity in construction, 
great capacity and light draft. 


‘waizeR WOOD 


Perfect Separation of the grain prevents all binding 
or crowding of the needle and the relief roler between 
elevator throat and binder deck cuts out any annoying 
clogging of the apron. 


Send for Our Big Diamond Jubilee Catalog 


It shows just how the New Century 
Knotter works, and illustrates all the fea- 
tures that make this binder the most 
successful one ever put into any grain. 
Just write your name and address on a 
postal, but do it now. 


Walter A. Wood M. & R. M. Co. 
Box 501 Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


Not in Any Trust fi 
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Men who Live in the Open 
Appreciate the Best in 


=e] 


Nature. 
Sana ERIS 


Men who Wear the 
ate ee Coe Shop Clothes 


| 
; ae 
ea 
: E. B. E. B. BAXTER, 
[sma | 


150 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


ONE PRICE TO ALL 


ELEEELELEEELELEEELELELECESS | 


eeeeeteterereesrereeereessy 
ROTHSCHILD BROS. 


“Student Supplies” 


Decorations and Necessaries 


: : 
for rooms 
Carpets, Rugs, Bedding, * 
Sofa Pillows, Banners, : 
Desk furnishings, Lamps, 
Steins, Curtains, Books, 
: i 
: 


Waste Paper Baskets 


Men’s Wear 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Ho- 
siery, Underwear, Sweaters. 


Rothschild Bros. 


“The Store of the City” 
eeeereerersersereeresetetts 





. 2 (cas |] 
spray “4 
THOROUGHLY 


Thorough spraying is a crop insur- 
ance of the strongest kind, but you 
cannot spray thoroughly un- 
less you use 


OULDS 


RELIABLE 
SPRAYERS 


They are better 
known, more widely used, 
and in greater demand 
than any other line — 
because, correct design, 

perfect material 
and expert work- 
manship — backed 
by more than 62 
years of exclusive 
Pump making ex- 
perience — are rep- 
tesented in 

each Spray- (jos) 

0 
er we sell, Ay ; 


Every Fruit Grower 
should send for our 
Booklet— 


**How to Spray— 
When to Spray— 
What Sprayers to 
Use 
It gces into the subject 
of sprayers and spraying 
mixtaree very_thorough- 
ty. We'll be glad to mail 
it to you upon request. 
THE GOULDS M’F'G. CO. 
16 W. Fall $t.Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


We make all kinds of hand and 
power pumps for 
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THE CO-OP. 


IN MORRILL HALL 
























— College of Agriculture used to be in the 
—_ ‘Same building with the Co-op. and the feel- 
- ing ~between the Co-op. and the students in 
that college has always been very cordial. Per- 
haps the Agricultural students are more intimately 
acquainted with the Co-op. If you are an upper 
classman you will naturally tell the Freshmen your 
experience. The profits of the store are divided 
among the students, and every student should get 
a share of them. He can if he will only sign the 
slips. 


THINGS YOU NEED 








HE things you need are the things which make 
up the largest part of our stock, such as note- 
books, notebook paper, notebook covers, and 

text books which are probably the most important 

items; but if you need overalls or rain coats it 
would certainly pay you to see what the Co-op. 
has bought for you. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By William S. Washburn, M. D. 


United States Civil Service Commissioner 


‘THE Philippine archipelago, com- 

prises more than a _ thousand 
islands with a total area of 115,000 
square miles. There are ten others 
whose areas range from 100 to 1000 
square miles. 

In the northern portion of the 
archipelago the rainfall is excessive 
during a portion of the year and 
deficient during another period of the 
year. In the absence of low tempera- 
tures the seasons are characterized as 
wet and dry. The rainfall in the 
southern portion of the archipelago, 
however, is quite evenly distributed 
throughout the year. Artificial water 
supply through irrigation systems 
would materially increase the agricul- 
tural output in some of the islands. 
Although warm and moist, the climate 
is not unhealthful, and persons who 
observe the laws of hygiene enjoy as 
good health in the Philippines as do 
people living in most parts of the 
United States. 

A somewhat detailed description of 
the character and production of the 
principal staples of the Philippines 
may be of interest. 

The natural resources of the Philip- 
pines, of which the chief is agricul- 
ture, are comparatively undeveloped. 
Probably one-third of the area of the 
Philippines is available for cultivation; 
yet not one-tenth has ever been utilized. 
The agricultural implements and meth- 
ods employed by the Filipinos when 
our Government took possession of 
the islands were crude in the extreme. 


Little or no modern machinery was 
ever introduced during the Spanish 
regime and little was done in modern 
times by the Spanish Government 
toward developing the abundant agri- 
cultural resources of the islands. 

Wherever the Filipino tickles the 
soil with the small, steel-pointed, single 
handled- wooden plow, the warm earth 
smilingly responds with great crops of 
tobacco, sugar, and rice; but it takes 
several days with the slow-going 
carabao to scratch an acre. After 
about the third scratching, seed is 
planted. Every subsequent process 
is equally antiquated and slow and 
wanting in economy of time and 
product. 

As in other parts of the Orient, rice 
is the most important article of food. 
In the tropics it takes the place of 
wheat. The rich, well-watered lands 
of the Philippines are well adapted to 
its production. After the ground is 
scratched with the same stick of a 
plow, the paddy fields are flooded and 
harrowed under water to a soft, muddy 
consistency, the wallowing carabao, 
or water buffalo, being here in his 
native element. 

In the soft mud the young rice 
shoots are transplanted by hand, the 
natives, in this case usually women, 
standing ankle deep and thrusting each 
individual rice stalk into the depths of 
the mushy soil. The paddy fields are 
kept flooded until the rice begins to 
head. When the crop is ripe, men, 
women, and children are in the field 
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OPENING COCOANUTS FOR COPRA, SAN RAMON FARM. 


from early morning until the evening 
shadows fall, cutting with small knives 


each stalk separately and gathering 
them into sheaves of palay, or un- 


thrashed rice. After the grain is 
separated from the straw by hoof or 
flail, it is winnowed by the soft breezes 
of the tropics as it falls from the bam- 
boo basket held aloft usually by 
women, who stand thus engaged for 
hours under a sun-sheltering bamboo 
canopy. By one more process the 
milk-white rice is separated from the 
hull by the use of a wooden dumbbell 
pounder in the hands usually of a 
woman member of the family. Thus, 
after many days of toiling and wait- 
ing, does the Filipino obtain this staff 
of life, this palatable, healthful food, 
eaten three times a day by natives and 
almost as often throughout the Orient 
by European residents. 

The cocoanut palm is an important 
source of revenue in the Philippines, 
furnishing, as it does, one-third of the 
world’s supply of cocoanut oil. After 
the young trees are well started they 
require little care. Young shoots from 


the growth of seed nuts which are 
allowed to lie in shaded places for a 
few months may be transplanted, fifty 
or one hundred to the acre, and the 
ground utilized and kept clear of weeds 
and grass by the cultivation of corn or 
such leguminous plants as peas and 
beans. Trees begin to bear when 
about seven years of age, and come to 
full maturity two or three years later, 
with an average annual yield of sixty 
nuts to the tree during its life, which 
ranges from fifty to one hundred years. 

While new and varied uses of 
cocoanut oil have stimulated produc- 
tion, the market value is steadily 
increasing. As no other vegetable oil 
or substitute has been brought forward 
to take its place, the copra industry 
bids fair to maintain a leading place in 
the agricultural productivity of the 
islands, where its export value is ten 
million dollars annually, or nearly one- 
fourth of the total exports of the 
islands. 

The waterways furnish means of 
transportation whereby the unhusked 
nuts are brought to Manila or other 
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Philippine centers of trade on huge 
rafts or in large open boats called 
cascoes. 

Cocoanut oil, pressed from the meat 
or fruit, is commonly used in the 
Philippines as an illuminant and as a 
substitute for butter and lard. Copra, 
the dried meat of the nut, is exported 
principally to the oil factories in 
France, where it is used in making 
edible oils and soaps. The fiber or 
husk of the cocoanut is used for coir, 
for caulking boats, and other purposes. 

The making of alcohol and alcoholic 
beverages, such as tuba, or palm wine, 
the sap of the cocoanut palms, is an 
industry quite commonly pursued for 
local consumption, and there are 
provinces where it ranks as the most 
important industry. Early in the 
morning the tao, a name given to the 
laboring class, may be seen climbing 
the tall trees monkey-fashion, empty- 
ing the bamboo vessels, suspended 
over night under the cut flower-stems, 
into a larger vessel hanging on his back. 
The product is taken to a distillery, 
where it is converted into alcohol. In 


the early morning the tuba is a refresh- 
ing drink, much like fresh apple cider, 
but as the day advances it ferments 
rapidly. No less agreeable and re- 
freshing to the weary traveler is the 
cool water or “milk” of the cocoanut. 

The method of sugar cane culture in 
the Philippines is antiquated, as is also 
the production of sugar from the cane. 
The mills provided on the best sugar 
estates lose about one-half of the possi- 
ble values of the sugar cane, whereas 
with modern machinery, such as is 
used in the Hawaiian islands, for 
example, 96% or 97% of the saccharine 
substance of the cane is secured. In 
some parts of the islands the syrup 
from the boiling pans is poured into 
large porous earthen pots, holding 
about 150 pounds each, and allowed to 
drain. After the molasses is drained 
off, the soft raw sugar is cut into cakes 
and laid out on flagstones for sun-dry- 
ing before it can be shipped. There 
are no sugar refineries worthy of the 
name in the Philippines. <A few of the 
most prosperous owners of sugar 
estates are introducing modern meth- 


THRESHING RICE BY MAKING CARABAOS TRAMPLE OVER IT, BULACAN PROVINCE. 
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ods in this industry. The invest- 
ment of foreign capital would revolu- 
tionize the sugar industry of the 
islands. 

The most notable product of the 
Philippine islands, one which is no- 
where equalled and is in demand in all 
parts of the civilized world, is Manila 
hemp, from which the best rope is 
made. The exportation during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1910, 
amounted to 170,788,629 kilos, of the 
value of $17,404,922. Manila hemp 
(abaca) is the fiber of a wild plantain 
so similar in appearance to a banana 
plant that they are not ordinarily dis- 
tinguishable. The fiber is contained 
in the leaf-stem of the plant. 

To extract the fiber the Filipino has 
been accustomed for generations to use 
a simple device by which the leaf-stem 
is drawn between a block of wood and 
a knife hinged to the block and pro- 
vided with a lever and treadle so that 
it can be firmly held down on the stem. 
The pulp is thus scraped from the stem, 
after which the fiber is spread in the 
sun, where it is dried in a few hours and 
is ready for baling. As only about 


twenty-five pounds of fiber can be thus 
produced by a man in a day and thirty 
per cent. of the fiber is wasted, this 
ancient method of extraction is being 
superseded by hemp-stripping ma- 
chines invented by Americans. 

In the southern part of Luzon and in 
several of the central islands where 
abaca is the chief product, cloths are 
woven of this fiber not only for home 
use but also for the markets of Manila, 
Iloilo, and Cebu. This is the stnamai 
worn quite commonly as waists for the 
women and shirts for the men in all 
portions of the Philippines. It may 
not be commonly known that among 
the most expensive and durable hats 
worn by women in this country are 
those manufactured from Manila 
hemp. It is, of course, well known 
that it furnishes the best material for 
the manufacture of rope which the 
world produces. 

It may be of interest to note that on 
the island of Panay, and especially in 
and about Iloilo, the choicer, though 
less serviceable fabrics are principally 
produced, especially the jus, a blend 
of vegetable fiber and Chinese silk. 


UNLOADING ABACA AT STOREHOUSE, LEGASPI, ALBAY PROVINCE, 
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HUGE WATER WHEEL MADE OF BAMBOO, USED TO LIFT WATER FOR IRRIGATION. 


The jusi cloth has in large part re- 
placed in favor the once more famous 
pina, or pineapple-fiber cloth. 

Individual American enterprise and 
energy are illustrated in the occupation 
of territory about the gulf of Davao in 
the island of Mindanao, where more 
than a hundred Americans have hewed 
their way to success through the dense 
forests of that region. Already they 
have planted more than two million 
hills of hemp besides numberless 
cocoanut trees. The investment there 
of capital and labor has been large, and 
returns are now comingin, notless than 
one-quarter of a million dollars from 
the sale of hemp alone being realized 
last year. 

Of other important products, to the 
production of which on a large scale 
the climate and soil of the Philippines 
are well adapted, coffee, cacao, and 
rubber deserve special mention. There 
has been too little attention given to 
the production of these staples, al- 
though it has been amply demonstrated 


that conditions are most favorable to 
their culture. 

From time immemorial the small 
cultivators of land in the Philippines 
have been dependent on the large 
proprietors for advances of money or 
food and seed, if not both, during the 
cropless season. One of the chief 
reasons for the dependence of the 
masses upon the caciques, or social and 
political masters, is the evil of gambling 
the principal vice of the Filipinos, the 
favorite form of which consists in 
cockfighting, which they follow with a 
passion that astonishes foreigners. 
With changing conditions under Ameri- 
can administration, it is expected that 
this evil will gradually wane and dis- 
appear. Under the more favorable 
conditions of American occupation, 
agricultural productivity should be 
greatly increased and a degree of 
prosperity perhaps unequalled else- 
where should prevail in these tropical 
islands, which nature has so richly 
endowed. 





ADDRESS BY EX-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


(Delivered before the students of the New York State College of Agriculture, November 3rd, 1911) 


STUDENTS: This institution, the 

college of agriculture of Cornell 
University, is one of the institutions of 
the country which is at the present 
time doing the most vital educational 
work in our country. I did not know 
of the chance I would have to speak 
to you this morning, because I am not 
making speeches, and in that connec- 
tion I recall the saying of the old New 
Bedford captain who said to his mate, 
“what I want from you, sir, is silence, 
and dom little of that.”” However, I 
could not refuse Dean Bailey’s request, 
because I so often make demands upon 
his time and his best efforts. His 
service, so ungrudgingly rendered, has 
been of inestimable value, consequent- 
ly, I did not consider myself at liberty 
to refuse. 

I came, because, thanks to Dean 
Bailey, this particular college of agri- 
culture with its aggregate enrollment, 
including the winter course students, 
of 1500 students and with its professor- 
ial and teaching faculty of about one 
hundred men, because, without injus- 
tice to any other institution this college 
is the foremost institution of its kind, 
the most useful institution of its kind, 
not only in the United States, but in 
the whole civilized world. 

Turning so that he faced Dean 
Bailey, he said: 


Dean Bailey, it 


is none of my 
affairs, but I should regard it as 
a calamity,: not only to the state, 
but to the nation, if you do not con- 
tinue to do your work at the head 
of this college. 


Some people say that I did, when 
I was president, many unconstitu- 
tional things—Dean Bailey was one 
of these unconstitutional things. 
Congress said it was a usurpation of 
power on my part to appoint him 
and his colleagues on that committee, 
and that sensitive body refused to 
publish the committee’s report. The 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce, how- 
ever, not being quite so sensitive, 


published the report; and that re- 
port called attention to certain vital 
needs which were thoroughly appreci- 
ated by a few farsighted people of the 
nation. Of course, whenever the 
needs of a great nation are placed 
before the public, there is always a 
certain number of people,—good people 
but perhaps not very advanced people, 
who think it is unpatriotic to make a 
diagnosis of such things. Some of 
these would insist that there is nothing 
to remedy or if there is, that we are 
incompetent to remedy it. 

Our hope of making the country life 
as important and helpful a part of the 
general national life as it should be, 
rests with the men and women of the 
future, who have done the kind of 
work you are doing, and have been 
given the kind of training that you 
are getting here now. 

I wish to say a word of especial 
interest to the young men and more 
especially to the young women. The 
very best product of the farm is its 
product of men and women. If you 
do not have the right kind of men and 
women, all effort to improve agricul- 
tural conditions will amount to noth- 
ing. As the women comprise at least 
50 per cent of the population, they 
have to do 50 per cent of the work of 
improvement. This improvement is 
to come from within, as well as with- 
out, the farmhouse. Dean Bailey 
has done no greater service to the 
cause he has championed, than by 
his insistance that while actual agri- 
cultural work is of the utmost im- 
portance, yet based on that as a 
foundation, there should be collective 
(or community) work. 

As long as you are trying to develop 
merely agricultural practices on the 
farm for your only work, you are 
building, not houses, but merely the 
foundation for houses. While that 
foundation is indispensable, it is ut- 
terly useless if you do not also build 
the superstructure of the higher com- 
munity life. Work for a high social 
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intellectual, and spiritual life in the 
country. The school-house, the 
Church, and all social associations 
of every kind must do their part in 
bringing up the standard of country 
life; and, ladies and gentlemen, in 
any work you are doing as in every 
form of political work, remember 
that it is useless to try to reproduce 
vanished conditions. Those  condi- 
tions may have been excellent but 
they belong to the past. You cannot 
re-introduce them. If you merely 
copy them, you introduce the body 
with the soul out of it. The con- 
ditions of rural America under which 
everything can be done by a few 
individuals have vanished, never to 
return. 

In the same way, we cannot get 
back to farm life of the middle, or 
early part of the 19th century. You 
will fail completely if you attempt to 
do that. What you will have to do, 
is to face the new conditions that 
necessarily mean increased urban de- 
velopment, and try to shape them so 
that it should not take place at the 
expense of the country, but should go 
on hand in hand with the develop- 
ment of the country. The extraordi- 
nary growth in the mastery of men 
over the forces of nature, and in per- 
fecting mechanical appliances for the 
past century has rendered it inevitable 
that a much smaller percentage of 
people are now making their living on 
the soil than was the case a century 
ago. We cannot by anything we 
may do, restore the percentages of 
those living under rural and those 
living under urban conditions to those 
of a century ago. What we can do is 
to try to make the development of 
the country go hand in hand with the 
development of the city and while 
developing as strong a power of 
initiative as possible to see that there 
also goes with that individual initia- 
tive, the same power of well directed 
community effort, which has been so 
great a factor in the development of 
the cities. Nothing will take the place 
of this individual character. For the 
average man and the average woman 
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on the farms, if they have not got the 
right stuff in them, no education will 
get it out because it is not there to get 
out. Individual character by itself 
cannot solve the existing problems, 
cannot meet the existing conditions. 
There must be direct community 
effort. 

While education offers a man a 
foundation for his life, a foundation 
for his material success, yet it is only 
the foundation upon which the higher 
superstructure should be built. We 
cannot have any proper social life, 
any proper intellectual life in the 
country until we have a foundation of 
material efficiency, of material success 
and well being, or we never will have 
the right type of man and woman 
living in the country. If the im- 
provement in country conditions means 
nothing but growing bigger crops 
and when these have been grown, 
moving off to the city, it is a failure. 

This college here at Cornell has 
done much in leadership for other 
institutions, because it has recognized 
the many-sided nature of our national 
agricultural problem; because, while 
it insists that the first work to be done 
is to increase the actual products of 
the farm, yet it emphasizes that this is 
only the first work, and that it is 
equally essential while getting the 
country on a proper material basis, to 
see to it that every institution in the 
country that stimulates to higher 
ideals—intellectual, moral and spiritu- 
al, be developed to meet the increased 
social demands upon it, just as is the 
case in the city. It is of fundamental 
importance to take care of the crops, 
and after you have taken care of them, 
remember, that unless you can do a 
great deal more than teach how to take 
care of the crops, you will have come 
far short of your duty because you 
have failed to recognize that the all 
important problem in the country is 
the human problem; the problem of 
getting the right kind of men and 
women; the problem of developing 
men and womenso as to make them, in 
the fullest sense, responsible American 
citizens. 





FARM MANAGEMENT 


By G. F. Warren 


Professor of Farm Management, Cornell University 


THE BEGINNINGS OF FARM 
MENT TEACHING 


ONE of the latest subjects to be 

added to the courses in the agri- 
cultural colleges is that of farm 
management. So recent, in fact, that 
it is not yet represented in the majority 
of the colleges. In 1908, the writer 
secured statements from all the agri- 
cultural colleges as to any work that 
they were doing that included farm 
management. Only two agricultural 
colleges were then giving definite 
courses in the subject. Three others 
included some farm management work 
in other courses. To Professor Hunt 
must be given the credit for the begin- 
ning in this teaching. In four of the 
five institutions, the work was being 
taught by persons who had studied 
with him. In reply to requests for an 
exhibit of work for the graduate school, 
some amusing collections were received. 
Several states sent work on fertilizer 
tests; some on soil physics. But the 
work of the five institutions mentioned 
above was so suggestive that many 
persons went away with the idea of 
starting farm management teaching. 
In this graduate school, farm manage- 
ment was represented for the first time 
with lectures by Professor Spillman 
and the writer. The relation of farm 
management to other subjects was also 
discussed. These discussions were in- 
corporated in the Cyclopedia of Agri- 
culture. 

At the last graduate school in 1910, 
the subject received a little more time, 
but the authorities of the school did not 
allow it full time as they did to agron- 
omy, poultry, etc. However, the in- 
terest aroused by the discussions was 
so great that the subject will probably 
be fully recognized hereafter. At this 
meeting, the American Farm Manage- 
ment Association was organized. The 
second meeting of this association will 
be held at Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 15th. 


MANAGE- 


At the graduate school at Ames, an 
exhibit of farm management work was 
made by most of the schools teaching 
the subject. There were about a 


dozen that were then doing more or 
less work. Now about twenty institu- 
tions are doing some work; about a 


half dozen 
vigorously. 


are pushing the work 


WHAT IS FARM MANAGEMENT? 


At the present time, there is no more 
important subject before the agricul- 
tural colleges than the organization of 
farm management work. The first 
step is the proper definition of the sub- 
ject. 

Being a new subject, the field of farm 
management is not always clearly 
understood. It has sometimes been 
confused with animal husbandry, hor- 
ticulture, farm crops, or rural economy. 
It may be taught by persons who also 
teach these or other subjects, just as 
horticulture and dairy industry are 
sometimes taught by one man; but the 
distinction between the subjects should 
be none the less clear. The teacher of 
farm management finds that his work 
is much more closely related to animal 
husbandry, farm crops, and horticul- 
ture than it is to rural economy. One 
of the important subjects in farm 
management is the selection and pur- 
chase of a farm. This bears the same 
relation to rural economy as does the 
selection and purchase of a cow. It is 
the aim of farm management teaching 
to unite business principles with the 
scientific principles taught by the 
various departments into such a system 
that the farm as a whole shall yield the 
greatest profit. The rural economist 
must somehow tie all the farms together 
into a philosophy of progressive civiliza- 
tion. 

The student of architecture is taught 
art by one man, drawing by another, 
sanitation by another, strength of 
materials by another; but he would 
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be a poor architect whose training 
stopped with these fundamentals. 
Finally, the student is required to make 
plans for buildings in order that he 
may have practice in applying the 
principles and in making estimates of 
cost. Similarly the student of farm 
management selects specific farms and 
makes plans for their arrangement, 
equipment, and management, with 
financial estimates. If a student has 
had practice in making such estimates 
for a dairy farm, he will have the 
method of attack in making plans for 
an orange plantation. One who has 
studied this subject ought to be fairly 
well prepared to go on to a farm and 
decide as to the type of farming to take 
up, field and building arrangement, 
cropping system, number of each kind 
of animals to stock the place, equip- 
ment required, capital necessary, the 
amount of labor required, the kinds of 
accounts and records to keep, etc. 
“How shall I grow corn?”’ is purely an 
agronomy question, but ‘‘Shall I grow 
corn or some other crop?” and having 
grown it “Shall I feed it or sell it?” are 
purely farm management questions. 
“What sort of a contract shall I 
make with my landlord?” is a farm 
management question, but the effect 
of tenancy on the welfare of the county 
is a subject for the rural economist. 
In our farm management investigations 
in New York, we have found the 
shortage of capital to be the most 
serious obstacle in the way of successful 
farming. The whole tendency of our 
banking system seems to be to drain 
the county of its deposits and direct 
them to the cities. At any rate, there 
are few bankers who know enough 
about the values of farm land to be 
able to make farm loans carefully. 
Not knowing, they lend on the acre 
basis rather than on farm values. 
Farmers find it very difficult to get 
money to hold crops. Not infre- 
quently a farmer who has several 
thousand dollars of harvested crops 
finds it impossible to get a bank to loan 
him a few hundred on his note. 
Machinery is purchased on time at 
prices so much above cash prices that 


together with the interest rate, it fre- 
quently amounts to a real interest of 
ten per cent. Here we turn this ques- 
tion over to the rural economist with 
the request that he make a full study 
of the whole question of agricultural 
credit, for this properly belongs in his 
field. 


WHY THIS SUBJECT IS NECESSARY. 


When all the work of the agricultural 
college was taught by one man, there 
was little need for a separate course in 
farm management. Any ideas on this 
subject that such a teacher had were 
woven in with his teaching. Professor 
Roberts included much of the business 
principles of farm organization in his 
courses. 

With the multiplication of depart- 
ments in the Colleges of Agriculture, 
students are in danger of developing 
wrong ideas as to the relative impor- 
tance of different factors in the man- 
agement of the farm as a unit. The 
student who becomes an enthusiast on 
poultry may forget that successful 
crops must be raised if the farm is to 
prosper. The one who believes that 
alfalfa will make any farm pay may 
neglect to provide profitable animals to 
at the crop. It is desirable,therefore, 
that the student correlate what he has 
learned in all the departments by 
applying it to the management of 
specific farms. 

Scientific farming is not the buying 
of spray-pumps and milking machines, 
nor the spending of a lot of money that 
one does not have, although all of these 
things may be desirable at times. It 
is not farm mechanics or horticulture; 
it is not animal husbandry or farm 
crops. He who farms successfully 
must consider the farm as the unit. 

Just now we hear much about what 
great crops are raised in Europe and 
how foolish our farmers are that they 
do not till every inch of earth and raise 
the maximum crop of the most inten- 
sive kind. First of all, a farm must 
pay. A state supported institution 
may raise maximum crops and do vari- 
ous other ‘‘stunts,”” but a farmer must 
make his farm pay. So long ago as the 
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days of Pliny this was ancient knowl- 
edge. He says: “I may possibly 
appear guilty of some degree of rash- 
ness in making mention of a maxim of 
the ancients which will very probably 
be looked upon as quite incredible, 
‘that nothing is so disadvantageous as 
to cultivate land in the highest style of 
perfection’.” 

Lately we seem to have forgotten 
that the farmer must make the farm 
pay. In our survey work, we have 
found that the most profitable farms 
were raising good crops, usually quite a 
little above the average, but not fancy 
crops. Enthusiasm is a good thing 
but it is well to temper it with business 
sense unless your father made the 
money for you to spend. 

Perhaps the most important service 
of farm management teaching is in aid- 
ing farmers to decide between various 
things, all of which pay. The farmer 
is usually so short of capital that his 
problem is not what would pay but 
what to do with his little money. He 
may know that his land needs drainage, 
that he ought to keep better stock, buy 
more fertilizer, use lime, sow alfalfa and 


may be sure that each of these will pay 


well. If he asked in a specialist he 
would likely be advised to improve in 
that particular line. His problem is to 
decide between the various possibilities 
and pick the best. 
FARM MANAGEMENT TEACHING MUST 
BE UNPREJUDICED. 
Since the teacher of farm manage- 
ment should be unprejudiced, it is very 





desirable that the subject be separate 
from any other department so soon as 
funds permit. If taught by a professor 
of agronomy or animal husbandry, such 
a teacher should understand that farm 
management is not crop farm manage- 
ment or animal farm management but 
a general subject. The tendency of all 
departments is to make a good showing 
for their special work. Some colleges 
are developing the subject in several 
departments, as dairy farm manage- 
ment, crop farm management, etc. It 
is not likely that this will result in good 
farm management teaching. 

The most profitable dairy farms are 
those that also raise cash crops or other 
products. The teacher of dairy farm 
management is quite certain to over 
emphasize the importance of the dairy 
cow even if he does not go so far as to 
dream on how to keep the greatest 
number of cows per acre of land—as if 
man’s mission were to populate the 
earth with cows. Profits are not 
measured by cows per acre. So a 
teacher of any specialty, if he be a live 
man, is almost certain to over empha- 
size his specialty. 

For four years we have been hoping 
to have farm management in a separate 
department at Cornell. This year the 
hope has been realized. Cornell was 
the first institution to have a professor 
of farm management, but Missouri was 
the first to separate this department 
from all other work. Cornell is the 
second institution to establish the 
subject in an independent depart- 
ment. 
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THE “OLD MAN” IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


By L. A. W. Alleman, M.A., M. D. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


HOULD [I have a break in my fence, 
I prefer to discover it myself, 
rather than have it pointed out to me 
by a neighbor, and it seems fitting that 
a farmer should bring up for discussion 
a disagreeable fact that sounds a dis- 
cordant note in the chorus of glorifica- 
tion of country life, now in vogue. 

None know better the many advan- 
tages of a life in the country than those 
of us who are so fortunate as to enjoy 
them. But there is no environment, 
no business or profession which does 
not have another side. The sun does 
not always shine in the country, and 
we farmers have troubles of our own 
which are unavoidable, and which we 
must accept with the best grace we 
can; but there are other and avoidable 
evils which should not be ignored, but 
rather harped upon till the reader, 
wearied by much iteration, stops and 
thinks; then if our diagnosis and 
prescription be correct, improvement 
will soon follow. 

The particular matter that I have in 
mind is this: at fifty, the average 
farmer, as I see him, is, in appearance 
at least, an old man, while his city 
brother is in full mental and physical 
vigor employing his mature judgment 
and experience in the profitable prose- 
cution of his business enterprises. To 
any such general statement there are, 
of course, many exceptions, but I 
appeal for confirmation to any country 
bred man who will call to mind the 
men who were his comrades in the dis- 
trict school a quarter of a century ago. 
This is not as it should be and is con- 
trary to all theory and reason. A life 
in the open, fresh air and sunshine, the 
beautiful surroundings, the quiet, the 
wholesome food, all these should make 
a man well and happy. 

Why is it that with the ideal hy- 
gienic surroundings, with the indepen- 
dence which is the producer’s preroga- 
tive, with a healthful occupation, the 
farmer becomes senile much sooner 
than the man of the same stock who 
has been transplanted to the city and 


has spent his life in the nerve-racking 
stress and turmoil of urban life. 

Let us consider some of the possible 
causes of this anomaly. Hard physical 
labor and exposure? I am familiar 
with nearly all kinds of work on a 
general farm and I do not believe that 
a man of normal physical develop- 
ment, in good health, is ever injuriously 
affected by necessary farm work. 
Even in the busy season, a normal man 
should be fully recuperated after a 
night’s rest, and considering the drain 
upon the nervous system, farm work 
is less exhausting than business or 
professional life. Again, were hard 
physical labor the cause of the farmers’ 
early senility, the shiftless and lazy, 
the man who prefers the rod and gun 
to the plow, should shine in marked 
contrast to his hard working neighbor. 
But he does not, if anything he is more 
nearly the typical “Uncle Ruben”’ of 
the cartoonist. 

Lack of congenial companionship? 
Again, the man who neglects his work 
to foregather with his kind at the vil- 
lage store or the shop while he may be 
“fone of the boys,”’ does not show any 
visible signs of his juvenile attributes. 

Alcoholic intemperance? Emphati- 
cally no—I know of no class of men 
more generally sober and moral than 
farmers. 

Lack of nourishing food? I know 
of no section of our land where the 
farmer lacks for food, containing 
a sufficient quantity of nutritive 
units to satisfy the requirement 
of a most liberal dietary. Yet I 
believe that as a class, farmers are 
suffering from malnutrition. I think 
I am correct in stating that in 
the Civil War the crack city regiments, 
composed of men who were unaccus- 
tomed to hard physical work, withstood 
the severe strain and the terrible priva- 
tions to which the troops were sub- 
jected, better than those from the 
rural districts, and the explanation 
given by army surgeons was, that their 
nutrition was superior. Why? I do 
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not speak as an authority on this sub- 
ject, but suggest the explanation that 
occurs to me, hoping to elicit discussion 
and remedial suggestions. I believe 
that monotony in diet, improper 
preparation of food, manner of eating, 
dental disorders, preventing proper 
mastication, overactivity directly after 
eating; in short, dietetic intemperance, 
is the crying evil in country life today. 

While the farm should furnish a 
sufficient variety of food at all seasons, 
as a matter of fact the farm diet is a 
very restricted one. It is exceptional 
to find a good garden on the farm. A 
few summer vegetables may be grown 
but there is seldom any great variety. 
I am not contending that a garden is 
profitable; in most cases I think that 
winter vegetables can be bought from 
someone that grows them on a large 
scale more cheaply than they can be 
grown, but if they are not grown at 
home they will not be on the table. 
Either from false economy or from 
that indifference to domestic needs 
which is too common on the farm,the 
wife has to provide for the family with 
what she can find, and she certainly 
has no time to tend garden. Fre- 
quently the farm is far from a market 
and fresh meat can be secured only at 
irregular intervals, so it happens that 
“pork and taters’’ are served with 
deadly regularity. Even with this 
limitation of materials much could be 
done by skillful preparation, to im- 
prove the wholesomeness of the farm 
dietary, but, while I regret to say it, I 
believe the average farmer’s wife is 
from a hygienic standpoint, not the 
best of cooks. There are very many 
reasons why this is true. As I have 
said, she is discouraged by the indiffer- 
ence of the man to her needs. When 
she has chopped the wood and drawn 
the water, often literally drawn it, 
because the pump won’t work, and has 
attended to the thousand and one 
things required of her, she has but a 
limited time for the preparation of 
meals, and frequently she takes little 
interest in the matter. For this the 
attitude of the man is often to blame; 
he assumes that it is her job to feed 
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him, and it never occurs to him to 
acknowledge her efforts by a word of 
commendation. Often ignorant of the 
first principles of cookery, her one 
weapon in the war with hunger is the 
frying pan. 

Some kinds of food may be properly 
prepared by frying—but there is 
frying and frying. The fried food I 
am deploring, is the grease-soaked, 
toughened product of a cold spider 
and a slow fire. It is a dietetic crime. 
But it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
such a painful subject. You have all 
at some fateful moment in your lives 
been exposed to such a meal and the 
memory will remain with you always. 

To the ill-prepared meal the farmer 
comes, always in a hurry. No matter 
how slow on other occasions, he is a 
busy man at meal times, and if delayed 
a moment is in ill humor. He seats 
himself at the table and dispatches the 
business in hand with an expedition, 
which, if continued throughout his 
day, would make him a wonder in the 
working world. No attempt is made 
at mastication, and when the food will 
not go down fast enough, it is assisted 
by copious draughts of some fluid. 
No word is spoken, he looks only from 
his plate to the possibilities on the 
table, and in sputtering gasps between 
bites, asks for what is beyond reach. 

This manner of eating is not justified 
by any legitimate demands of farm 
work; there is the same mad rush to 
finish the meal when one pushes back 
from the table, loaded to satiety, to sit 
and stare into vacancy; but however 
indifferent to the demands of work at 
other times, it is the rule to “get busy”’ 
after a meal, even if work is stopped 
an hour later for a leisurely chat with a 
neighbor. 

It is the usual practice to eat the 
heartiest meal of the day at noon, and 
to resume work at once with no interval 
for digestion. It requires no great 
knowledge of the physiology of diges- 
tion, to predict the results that must 
follow from such flagrant violations of 
the laws of hygiene. The human 
digestive process is not comparable to a 
feed mill in which grain is mechanically 
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ground or crushed; nor to a chemist’s 
jar in which food is subjected to the 
action of the digestive ferments. As 
in all vital processes, we must take into 
account the action of the nervous sys- 
tem, and the influence of one part of 
the body upon the others. The pro- 
cess of mastication, mechanically 
breaks up the food into small particles, 
to facilitate the actions of the digestive 
fluids, while this is being done, the food 
is mixed with saliva, which performs 
an important part in preparing it for 
absorption and the chewing, the swal- 
lowing and the smell of food, combine 
to send through the nerves, a message 
to the stomach that there is business at 
hand and that it should begin prepar- 
ing to digest the coming food, the blood 
supply to the digestive organs is in- 
creased, and they are ready for their 
task. But when food is bolted, the 
unchewed masses are thrown into the 
unprepared stomach, and _ surprised 
and overwhelmed, it often “‘goes on 
strike.” 

It is self evident that when food 
is improperly cooked and _ imper- 
fectly masticated, it will be improp- 
erly digested. The loss of the nutrition 
contained in the undigested food is of 
little moment, but it is important 
that these undigested masses act 
as irritants in their progress through 
the body, and intestinal disorders 
are produced. When the intestinal 
tract is deranged, there are formed 
many poisonous substances which 
are absorbed into the system, giv- 
ing rise, according to the kind and 
quantity, to what is known as ptomain 
poisoning or to the. lassitude and 
depression of the chronic dyspeptic. 
In this condition of self poisoning, 
while sufficient food is taken into the 
system, it is not prepared for absorp- 
tion, and starvation in the midst of 
plenty results. One common symptom 
of these digestive troubles is an un- 
natural craving for food, which leads to 
still further intemperance in eating, 
and the victim of the eating habit goes 
on from bad to worse. But you will 
ask, ‘‘Why is it, that we so frequently 
find the farmer living to extreme old 
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age?” It is, I think, because in a cer- 
tain degree the disease tends to remedy 
itself. After atime the abused diges- 
tive system “‘goes on strike,”’ and the 
victim, if he does not die of acute 
indigestion, partially reforms. There 
are few more eloquent temperance lec- 
tures than an attack of acute indiges- 
tion. He learns that every indulgence 
is followed by a penalty, and his 
“dispepsy’”” makes him wondrous 
cautious; the diet is made a little more 
rational, and thanks to his environ- 
ment, the farmer ‘‘enjoys poor health’’ 
for many years. 

There is also, I believe, a psychic 
side to this old age question. Who is 
there who will not cut off a year or two 
from his apparent age if he is: well 
dressed? He “walks up’’ to the new 
hat and gloves, as he goes down the 
street, and if he sees an old friend com- 
ing he carries himself so that he loses a 
year or two more. Now I suspect that 
the farmer looks to us much older than 
his tissues would look under the 
microscope. The stooping shoulders, 
the shuffling gait, add many years to 
his appearance. The indifference to 
looks and the bad carriage, are only 
matters of habit. The city man, on 
the other hand, is always on inspection 
and is constantly stimulated to look his 
best, lest he excite ridicule, which he 
dreads more than envy, hatred, malice 
and all uncharitableness. 

From the moment the country boy 
goes to the city, to the day he dies in 
harness, he is constantly obliged to 
look and to be alert. The gong of the 
electric car or ambulance is a powerful 
awakener, and the “‘slow one”’ in busi- 
ness or on the street is soon run down. 

The term, “old man,” in town and 
country, does not convey the same 
idea. When a boy enters a city office 
he soon learns that the personage who 
sits behind the door marked, ‘‘Private 
Office,’’ and known as the “‘old man,” 
is the one and only thing that matters. 
He is the “whole thing”’ to that boy’s 
mind; and if he has dreams of ambi- 
tion, they all have to do with the day 
when he will be the “old man.” 
When, in the fullness of time, he gets 
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there; when he is “the old man,’’- it 
reacts on him, he has a position to live 
up to. No matter what his age—he is 
the vital inspiring force of that busi- 
ness; he may suffer no loss of acuity, or 
he must give place to a successor so he 
keeps young and active. 

On the other hand, when the “old 
man”’ on the farm can no longer pitch 
as many loads of hay in a day as the 
boys, he feels that he is a back num- 
ber. In other words, the standard of 
efficiency in city life is mental; in 
country life, physical. Let us rather 
say was—for I am fully convinced that 
a new era has dawned in agricultural 


work. Today, farming is no longer the 
proposition of a laborer, but of a think- 
ing worker. The man who can merely 
plow or pitch or dig is no farmer, he 
can at most only earn a laborer’s 
wages. The time has come when we 
must have an “‘old man”’ on the farm, 
a man who thinks, plans, directs. 
Let him work hard with his hands if 
he will, but he must work with his head 
first and the material result of his 
thinking will be the means to surround 
himself with all necessary physical 
comforts and sufficient leisure in which 
to recreate himself and to learn how 
better to be the “‘old man’”’ on the farm. 


BALANCED RATIONS FOR HUMANS 


By Miss Anna E. Hunn, ’12 


CTIVITY, size and age are the 
chief factors which determine 
the food requirements of our bodies. 
The present consideration shall be in 
what form and proportions we should 
eat foodstuffs in order to meet the 
needs of the body, or in other words, 
what formula shall be given for a 
balanced ration for human beings. 

If we know of what elements the 
body is composed, we can soon figure 
what we must supply to keep it in 
repair. Chemistry has informed us 
that the following elements are always 
found in the body in measurable quan- 
tities and that they are probably essen- 
tial to it; carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, sulphur, magnesium, sodium, 
iron, chlorine, calcium, potassium and 
phosphorus. These twelve elements 
are constantly needed in our food. 
The protein which we eat furnishes the 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen 
and sulphur; fats and carbohydrates 
furnish carbons, hydrogen and oxygen; 
and the vegetables and fruits, furnish 
the mineral matter. 

Protein forms a good starting point 
when figuring a balanced ration, be- 
cause it is the hardest for which to set a 
standard in the problem of amount in 
the diet. Work does not materially in- 
crease the need for protein, so if we 
once determine the amount of protein 
we need, we have settled the question 


for some time. Furthermore, the body 
cannot store up protein, as it can fat, so 
there is no need of eating more than the 
body requires to keep itself in good 
condition. Some men, as Chittenden, 
believe that the amount of protein in 
the diet should be low while others, as 
Atwater, take the opposite side. 

Chittenden claims that only enough 
protein should be eaten to balance the 
intake and output of nitrogen. If this 
nitrogen equilibrium, as he calls it, is 
established there will be no wasting 
away of the body and no need of extra 
protein. He further says that the 
waste products from large amounts of 
protein are irritating to the tissues of 
our bodies. 

Those favoring a large supply of 
protein, argue that in the history of 
nations we find that the strongest 
peoples are those who have had a 
liberal protein diet and that a protein 
diet makes the body less susceptible to 
disease. 

Chittenden would furnish one- 
twelfth of the total food calories in 
forms of protein; Atwater would fur- 
nish one-seventh in forms of protein. 

Since there is such a difference of 
opinion, itis now considered best to take 
a middle course, and plan a dietary 
moderately rich in protein. We must 
choose our own course in deciding 
which standard to follow, but in all 
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probability, it is better to err on the 
side of generosity than to get too low a 
protein diet. 

When we have decided the amount 
of protein we should eat, it is an easy 
matter to figure the amount of fats and 
carbohydrates we should consume. It 
has been found that not more than one 
half of the remaining calories should be 
furnished in the form of fat. 

Because fats and carbohydrates per- 
form the same function in the body, we 
might suppose that we could replace 
one by the other. Fats, however, are 
concentrated foods and very hard to 
digest. On the other hand, to exclude 
fat entirely gives bad results, for the 
body works better when a part of the 
energy is supplied in the form of fat. 

Except as table salt, mineral matter 
is seldom eaten as a separate foodstuff. 


Breakfast 


1 shredded wheat 

1 slice bread 

I serving apple sauce 

I small square of butter 
\ cup of cream 


Dinner 
1 large serving boiled beef 
1 baked potato 
I serving spinach 
2 pats of butter 
2 slices bread 
2 small servings rice pudding 


Supper 
3 slices bread 
2 small glasses of milk 
14 glass cream 
6 prunes 


We see that the food supplied would 
correspond closely with the amount 
required. The amount may be altered 
by simply adding or subtracting several 
parts of butter or slices of bread to or 
from each meal. 

A balanced ration would not be com- 
plete without considering two other 
points; first, water; and secondly, bulk 
in the diet. 

Water is an important part of every 
living cell, and our bodies would soon 
die without it. Therefore it is impor- 
tant to supply plenty of water to the 


Itis more often found in combinations 
with other foods, as in vegetables, fruits, 
milk, eggs and whole grains. If these 
are eaten in abundance no thought 
need be given to mineral matter in 
the diet except in occasional 
cases. 

Now that we have a general formula 
for an adwanced ration for human 
beings, let us see how it works out. 
Suppose the man for whom the meals 
are planned weighs 130 lbs. He would 
need an amount somewhere between 
the products of 130 x 16.1 and 130 x 18 
in calories, or somewhere between 2093 
and 2340 calories per day. He is to 
have one-eighth of his total calories in 
the form of protein, and not more than 
one-half the remaining calories in the 
form of fat. Let us consult the tables 
from Dr. Fisher. 


Carbo- 

Calories. Protein. Fat. hydrates- 

100 13 4.5 82.5 
100 13 6 81. 
100 2 5 93 
100 99.5 oO 
100 5 9 


500 265.5 


oO. 
88 
9.5 
Oo 
162 
158 





417.5 
300 243 
200 3 58 
100 5 9 
200 oO 194 





800 88 
2150 


208 504 
body in some form or ‘other. Vege- 
tables and fruits are among the best 
sources of water. 

The food may supply the required 
number of calories, but if it does not 
have bulk, it will not be of as much use 
as bulkier food supplying less calories. 
Bulk is supplied by fruits, succulent 
vegetables and whole grains. 

Although the subject of diet is a 
broad one, we should at least consider 
the proportion of protein, fats, carbo- 
hydrates, water, mineral matter, and 
bulk, which go to make up our meals. 
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THE NEW AGRICULTURAL BUILDINGS 


By Dudley Alleman, ’14 


FTER a long period of preparation 
and planning, the work on the 
new buildings of the College of Agricul- 
ture is now in full swing. Mr. A. 
A.: Beattie, who is a graduate of the 
Cornell College of Architecture, is 
the State Superintendent of Construc- 
tion, and under him the work is being 
rushed apace. Two: large concrete 
mixing machines are pouring in the 
material which will later be the sub- 
stantial foundations for as fine build- 
ings as can be found on the campus. 

The architects for these buildings 
are Professors Martin, Hubbard and 
Young of the College of Architec- 
ture with Green & Wicks, of Buffalo, 
as supervising architects. All the ex- 
penses are being paid by state appro- 
priation. 

The Home Economics building, es- 
pecially, is very attractive in architec- 
tural design. In front of the first floor 
are four large columns extending to the 
roof. Below are two smaller columns 
beside the entrance. The main part of 
the building is 133 feet wide by 62 feet 
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deep. It has a marble finish, and the 
exterior trim is of cut stone and 
brick. 

The basement contains a _ bakery, 
a kitchen* and a laundry. Besides 
these, there is a story high ad- 
dition at the rear of the building, 
which will be a Cafeteria. The 
basement is equipped with electric- 
ity and gas and has _ concrete 
floors thruout. On the next floor are 
an apartment. offices, class rooms and a 
library. The second floor is taken up 
by an auditorium and _ laboratories. 
The auditorium is 47 feet wide by 33 
feet long, and has a seating capacity of 
about 350. This room is to have an 
oak floor, while the laboratories are to 
be covered with linoleum. The audi- 
torium extends upward two stories, and 
so takes up a large part of the third 
floor. The rest of this floor is devoted 
to class rooms and to food and chemical 
laboratories. On the floor above are a 
draughting room with an oak floor, and 
a rest room; the remaining space is in 
attic. 
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Work is also begun on the new horse 
barn. This is west of the cow barn, 
now called the “new barn.” It is 
about the same size as the cow barn 
and has somewhat the same style of 
construction. It consists of a main 
part with two wings, as the cow barn 
does, the main difference being that the 
wings flare out. This feature has met 
with a great deal of criticism, but it 
accomplishes the purpose in view; to 
have a court large enough for a team to 
turn around in, without making the 
main part of the barn too wide. This 
flaring of the wings makes the court 75 
feet wide at one end and 30 feet at the 
other, by 110 feet long. The court 
opens on the Judd’s Falls Road, but has 
a high fence in front of it to screen any 
unsightliness. 

The wings will be devoted to stabling 
the horses. One wing will be devoted 
to the work horses. Forty single 
stalls will eventually be completed in 
this wing. The other wing will be 
devoted to breeding horses, and will 
contain twenty single stalls and ten 
box stalls. The single stalls will have 
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plank floors, while the floors of the box 
stalls will be of earth, the passageways 
being concrete. This is the ultimate 
plan; for the present only one-half of 
one wing will be completed. The size 
of the wings is 108 feet by 43 feet. The 
main barn will hold a wagon storage, 
offices and a training room with an 
earth floor. This part of the barnis 
120 feet by 38 feet wide. On the 
second floor will be grooms’ rooms and 
also lofts and feed bins. 

The plans for the Poultry building, 
which is now going up between the 
present college buildings and the barns, 
will be discussed in the Poultry number 
for December. 

In addition to these buildings, a large 
laboratory for the Farm Mechanics 
Department has been built back of the 
Animal Husbandry building. This 
consists of one large room 96 feet long 
by 40 feet wide. Off this room there 
is an Office, a lavatory and a farm shop. 
The frame and walls of the building are 
made almost entirely from the material 
taken from the old barn. 
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During the year 1903-4, the Cor- 
NELL COUNTRYMAN made a tabulation 
of the occupations of the former stu- 
dents of the College of Agriculture, and 
its results were published in the 
CoUNTRYMAN for June, 1904. A few 
years later, the Secretary of the College 
addressed a letter to all former students 
asking for information concerning their 
occupations. The results of this sub- 
sequent tabulation, are shown below. 

The tabulation is based on total 
replies. If all former students had 
been heard from, possibly the results 
would be slightly different; but so large 
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Group VI—Homekeepers 

Editors 
Lecturers 
Students 


Total for Group VI 





WHAT THE FORMER STUDENTS ARE DOING 


5 a number have replied it is probable 
MH 2 
* Occupation. < g 
Goa q 
es soa & 
4 a a oO 
Group I—Home farm.......... L 2 
2 Farm Manager (employed) ... 3 
P3 Employed on farms in other 
Es RINE 55 shal anesereiw so oro. 
5 Total for Group Tl... 2.55. 
“ Group II—Agricultural College 
rs MORONS 5 ioc iyo 3506s aie 55 14-27. 9 
bP High, grammar and rural school 
: WINS oh 5 5s ong ois ies I 
Bs Experiment Stationwork .... 2 6 5 
a 
: Tétal for Group II......... 
r Group III—Creameries, cheese 

factories, milk stations, etc. . I 


(Continued on page 62) 


that the results are fairly representa- 
tive of the real conditions. In 1904, 
899 replies were received, and in 1910, 
1467 replies. 

The replies in 1904 showed 91% of 
the former students in some form of 
agricultural work, 20% of whom were 
in agricultural education work. The 
replies for 1910-11 show 86% in some 
form of agricultural work, 11.45% of 
whom are in teaching and experiment 
station work. 

It is gratifying to note that so large a 
percentage of the former students of 
the college continue in agricultural 
work, and especially in farm work. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


1910 


INTERCOLLEGIATE RACE 


By J. L. Kraker,’t2 


Member of the "Varsity Cross Country Team, 1910 


HE request has come to me to 
relate the story of a Cross Coun- 
try race from the viewpoint of a con- 
testant. As an example, I shall 
describe a few of my sensations from 
the Intercollegiate race, held at Prince- 
ton in November, 1910, and in which 
ten colleges were represented. 

The teams of seven men each, were 
stretched in one line across Brokaw 
Field, and the crowd in town for the 
Yale-Princeton football game, was 
grouped behind, and to the sides of the 
contestants. At the opposite end of 
the field, two flags, 40 feet apart marked 
the first turn on the course and it was 
for this gap that the pack hastened at 
the word ‘‘Go!”’ 

Not being a sprinter and inasmuch as 
the first two hundred yards was run at 
a sprinter’s pace, I was well back in the 
ruck when we reached the end of the 
field, but I realized that the race was 
for six miles, and so was not disheart- 
ened by a poor start. 

The first mile was down hill, and so 
was run in fast time, but when we 
struck the road along Carnegie Lake, a 
slight upgrade was encountered. This 
slowed down the bunch slightly, and 
during the second mile I had no 
difficulty in working my way up to the 
group of leaders. 

At the three mile post, however, my 
legs seemed to lose their spring, and a 
slight cramp caught my left calf. This 
made me drop back slightly, and a 
Princeton man who was trailing the 
leaders noticed my slackening, and 
tried to pass me. Thus aroused, I 
found to my surprise, that I had no 
trouble in holding off my challenger, 
and instead of being passed, worked 
back into the leading pack with my 
second wind working finely and my 
legs plodding methodically along, but 
with a certain spring in them which 
kept me near the leaders. 


About this time, those men who had 
started out too fast started to drop 
back, and others taken with cramps, 
found the leaders pace too stiff, and so 
the leading pack was cut down to 
about 15 contenders, with the other 
runners, strung back for about one-half 
a mile distant. 

At the beginning of the fourth mile 
we encountered the steepest hill on the 
course. Going up and at the top of 
this incline all of the Cornell team 
sprinted, as we had agreed to on the 
previous day while exploring the course, 
and we all improved our positions. It 
was at this point that Jones and Berna, 
who finished first and second respec- 
tively, started to leave the first pack, 
and they stayed in front to the finish. 
The rest of the bunch had quite a 
tussle for the lead, and while all of the 
Cornell team was not in front of all the 
others, still we were close enough to 
carry the cup to Ithaca for another year. 


Cross country is essentially a sport 


for the Agricultural student. It deals 
with the open country and requires 
these same qualities for success which 
go to make up the successful farmer, 
namely: head work, a certain amount 
of plodding, and a lot of stamina and 
pluck. Any man can succeed at the 
game if he’ll work faithfully, and it is 
up to all agricultural students to get out 
and train for the Intercollege race and 
get back the cup, which Sibley won 
last year. Run with the bunch and in 
all the practices remember that old 
saying—‘‘The other fellow is as tired as 
I am.” 

Therefore, turn out, students of 
Agriculture, and support this year’s 
college cross country team and we'll 
start now to show Cornell that the Ag 
College is to the University as Cornell 
is to the Intercollegiate world—supreme 
in cross country. 
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AG’S PROSPECTS _ IN 
INTERCOLLEGE 


By W. D. Hazelton, ’12 


Member of the 'Varsity Track Team 


THE 


OW that the cross country season 

is here again and the interest in 

the sport is aroused, we naturally think 
of the Inter-college race. We wonder 
what the chances are for a victory for 
Agriculture, and naturally turn to the 
past as an indication of what the future 
will bring. Judging from the outcome 
of the Intercollege race for the past 
two years, we can confidently say that 
Agriculture will make a good showing. 
Aside from what the last two years 
have taught us, there are many advan- 
tages that we have over our rivals for 
the Ehrich Cup. The everyday life of 
a student taking Agriculture is better 
adapted to the developing of a cross 
country man than the routine of most 
of the other colleges. Take the course 
in Farm Management for example. A 
month or so of the excursions with that 
class, and a man will be a first-class 
cross country man. The walks to 
Varna and other adjacent (?) towns are 
at least conducive to the development 
of endurance. The surest way to 
develop a winning team would be to 
make Farm Management a prerequi- 
site to’ the cross country course. But 
upon looking up the records of the 
cross country team for the past two 
years we find they are encouraging at 
least. Two years ago the team-won 
first place in fine style. Of the five 
men that scored at that time, two have 
since made good on the varsity and 
helped Cornell with the big Intercolle- 
giate race at Princeton last year, and 
will no doubt repeat their success of 
last year again this fall. Of the seven 
that scored for the college of Agricul- 
ture last year, all are still eligible for 
this year’s team, except for the fact that 
there are several of them that are very 
likely to make good on the varsity 
squad. There is going to be plenty of 
room for new material, as the fact that a 
man has been on last year’s team does 
not necessarily give him a place on this 
year’s team. There is no limit to the 
number of men that can start in the 


race, and every year several places are 
taken by men who were surprised to 
find it in them to make good. A new 
man should not be discouraged at the 
beginning of the season if he finds him- 
self unable to keep up with the rest of 
the bunch. Give yourself a chance 
and you will surprise yourself. If you 
do not make geod this year, do not give 
up, but be ‘‘on the job” at the very 
beginning of next season, and redouble 
your efforts. Unlike a poet, a cross 
country man is made, not born. So 
get out with the squad and help Agri- 
culture win the Ehrich Cup. The 
other colleges are expecting it of us, so 
don’t let us disappoint them. Remem- 
ber the slogan ‘‘Everybody out for 
Agriculture’, and we will get the cross 
country banner and the Intercollege 
Championship banner as well. 


TRAINING 
By S. H. Stevenson, ’12 


Member of the ’Varsity Cross Country Team, 1910 


In order to run Cross Country, one 
must have plenty of strength and 
endurance. As most of Cornell long- 
distance runners never took part in 
athletics before they came here, they 
developed these qualities by training. 
Thus, training is the essential thing for 
the athlete. The beginner should 
start easy at first, not running too far or 
too hard. He should avoid running 
long distances on the toes, but rather 
land on the ball of the foot, often letting 
the heel touch the ground. Do not 
run the same distance every day but 
alternate between short and long dis- 
tance running, the shorter distances 
being speedy, while the longer ones are 
slower and develop more endurance. 

Long easy walks should be taken at 
least once a week. 

Sleep is one of the important factors 
when training and regular hours should 
always be observed. 

In regard to eating, take only those 
foods which seem to agree with you, and 
never eat hurriedly. Such things as 
fried or greasy foods, fresh biscuits, pie, 
heavy desserts and candy or other 
sweets should be tabooed. Further 
details can be gained from “Hints on 
Training’ by ‘‘Coach”’ Moakley. 
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With the unpreceden- 
ted growth of the 
student body of our 
College the 
past few years, it 
seems inevitable that the methods of 
some of our student organizations 
should need remodeling to make them 
capable of the best service, under 
present conditions. In the earlier 
years of the College, student interests 
were less varied, and smaller numbers 
made for unity of organization. The 
Agricultural Association was the logical 
meeting place for the members of a 
student body of not more than two or 
three hundred, and its discussions and 
elections were probably in fair degree 
representative. 

With the new conditions, the Asso- 
ciation touches the lives of the students 
much less closely than in former years. 
Our increased registration brings stu- 
dent problems of increasing difficulty, 
which necessitate larger and better 
service from the student organizations, 


Association 


Elections ; 
during 


and we should all do our part in helping 
to make the association as efficient as 
possible. 

The feature of the Association, 
which, as now conducted seems to need 
most immediate change, is the semi- 
annual election. At present the elec- 
tions held at regular association meet- 
ings, are not attended by more than 
fifty to seventy-five students out of a 
total of about seven hundred. It 
seems impossible to get a real expres- 
sion from the student body by these 
methods. Men will not turn out in 
large numbers to these evening meet- 
ings on the hill and the election is left 
in the hands of a very small number of 
men. To make the elections more 
representative, a complete change of 
method would seem, perhaps, to be 
advantageous. By means such as are 
used by the College of Law, and in 
class elections, more publicity could be 
given the candidates, and a more 
representative vote secured. The sys- 
tems referred to include nominations 
by petition, and election by ballot, at 
some polling place open during specified 
hours of an appointed day. 

At the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion, this matter was discussed, and a 
committee appointed, which is to 
report at the next regular meeting with 
some definite recommendation. It is 
sincerely hoped that all who have the 
welfare of the Association at heart will 
give this matter careful thought, and 
keep in touch with the Association 
meetings at which it is discussed. 


Starting with a few 
members not many 
years ago, the Glee 
and Mandolin Clubs 
of this College, which 
together form the Ag Musical Clubs, 


Ag 
Musical 


Clubs 
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have now come to be a vital factor in 
the activities of the College, and 
deserve the hearty interest and support 
of all the students. Special efforts are 
being made to make this a most success- 
ful year for the Clubs, and toward this 
end G. W. Peck, ’12, a member of the 
Varsity Glee Club, has been secured as 
director of the Glee Club; and F. A. C. 
Smith, ’12, a member of the Varsity 
Mandolin Club, as director of the 
Mandolin Club. Any man in the Col- 
lege who is musically inclined should 
consult with one of the directors of the 
respective Clubs in regard to joining 
them now, as there is still room in both 
clubs for a few good men. Besides the 
social advantages, training is given 
which often enables a man to make the 
Varsity Club another year. 


Every student in the 

College of Agriculture 

is amember of the Ag 

Association which is 

the student organiza- 
tion formed to regulate and govern 
their affairs and activities in the Col- 
lege. It is necessary for the best 
development of these activities that 
they should have financial support. 
Good coaches are necessary; we should 
have good music at the assemblies; 
athletic equipment is essential if we 
are to win again the athletic series. 
The money raised to finance these 
activities takes the form of annual dues 
of one dollar to the Association. 
Every member of the Association is 
expected to pay this Ag tax, which is 
the only support asked during the year. 
The members of the Tax committee are 
sacrificing their time to assist in this 
cause. It is our duty as Ag students 
to pay them when first approached and 


thereby make their work as light as 
possible. 


We are indeed glad 
to announce a new 
publication in the Ag 
College, which sup- 
plies a long felt need. 
This paper known as The Announcer 
has a purpose which is best expressed 
in its own words: 


The 


Announcer 


“The Announcer 
is to be published for the purpose of 
acquainting the people of the State 
with the kinds of work that are in 
progress by the State College of Agri- 
culture. It will announce the investi- 
gation, the pieces of extension enter- 
prises on farms and with the people, the 
forthcoming bulletins, the reading- 
courses, the local schools, and other 
events and programs of which the 
public should have knowledge and 
which are not announced in the usual 
publications of the College. 

It is specially desired to give the 
people the gist of the Experiment Sta- 
tion bulletins. Bulletins of general 
interest will be sent to the entire mail- 
ing-list as heretofore; but the mailing- 
lists are now to be classified, and bulle- 
tins on special or local subjects will be 
mailed regularly only to those names 
that are on the special lists for the given 
subjects. All these special bulletins 
will be briefly reviewed or summarized 
in advance in The Announcer; and any 
person not on the special list who 
wishes to secure a copy of the 
bulletin may secure it by writing 
for it. It is probable that the 
abstracts or conclusions published in 
The Announcer will give sufficient 
information on the results of the experi- 
ments to meet the needs of the greater 
number of readers. 
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On Saturday, Octo- 
ber 21st, Dean 
Bailey appeared be- 
fore the full board 
of trustees of the 
University and outlined plans which 
he thought would benefit the College 
of Agriculture. As a result of the dis- 
cussion, Ex-President White offered 
the following resolutions which were 
adopted: 

“In accordance with the request of 
a committee of Alumni of the State 
College of Agriculture, Director Bailey 
having been invited by this Board to 
appear before it and make suggestions 
with reference to the organization and 
administration of the State College of 
Agriculture, and he having come be- 
fore the Board and made such sugges- 
tions, most of which met the approval 
of the Board; and Director Bailey 
having been urgently requested to 
withdraw his resignation and to which 
request he still declined to accede, 

“Resolved, That a committee of six 
be appointed by the chair to consider 
in conference with Director Bailey, and 
so far as possible formulate into a work- 
ing plan his recommendations; that 
said committee be directed, in behalf 
of this entire Board to urge upon him 
the desirability of his remaining so as 
to cooperate in carrying into practical 
operation such new methods of man- 
agement and administration as may 
be adopted. 

“Resolved, That said committee re- 
port at the next meeting of this 
Board.” 

The chair appointed as such com- 
mittee, Trustees White, Wilson, Car- 
lisle, Sackett, Mason, and Hiscock. 

The Alumni are greatly interested 
in this action by the Trustees, as they 
earnestly desire to see such adjust- 


The 


Trustees’ 
Committee 


ments made as will result in the most 
effective administration of the College. 


The Students’ Asso- 
ciation is actively 
encouraging the or- 
ganization of the 
former students of 
the College into county branches or 
chapters. The first local organization 
to be established was the Long Island 
Branch, formed last winter. As we 
go to press, Monroe County is just 
completing its organization, and three 
other counties are taking the initial 
steps. Several counties in addition 
have the question under considera- 
tion. 

It is hoped that a_ considerable 
number of counties will have their 
organizations perfected before the next 
annual meeting of the Students’ Asso- 
ciation in Farmers’ Week so that they 
can begin their work this winter. 
County lists will be furnished on appli- 
cation to the Secretary at the College. 

Such county branches will serve to 
hold the Cornell men in a given section 
together so that they may be mutually 
helpful. They will afford a means 
for the College to deal directly with 
a considerable number of former stu- 
dents. Such branches as desire can 
invite the travelling extension schools 
from the College to be held in their 
locality. Farm demonstration work, 
cooperative experiments, rural im- 
provements, reading-courses, and any 
number of other lines of work may be 
taken up in cooperation with the 
College, not to speak of the items of 
special local interest that will grow out 
of the association of such a body of 
men and women. The CoUNTRYMAN 
bespeaks a hearty response to this 
splendid movement. 


County 
Organizations 





FORMER STUDENT NOTES 


VAUGHN MAC CAUGHEY. 


‘08, B.S.A.—Vaughan Mac Caughey 
was born at Huron, South Dakota, but 
received his early education at Green- 
ville, Ohio, graduating from the high 
school there in 1904. Funds for his 
college course were obtained by giving 
local lectures on biological subjects. 
In June of the same year he attended 
the summer session at Cornell, and 
entered the agricultural college in the 
fall. He was student assistant in 
entomology for three years and presi- 
dent of the Jugatae in his senior year. 
While in college, he was also lecturer in 
farm extension work and _ teachers’ 
institute work, and instructor in 
nature-study at the Chautauqua sum- 
mer session in 1906-7. 

In February, 1908, he went to Hawaii 
as head of the department of natural 
sciences in the Territorial Normal and 
Training School, Honolulu, and was 
later made vice-principal of the school. 
Mr. Mac Caughey is a member of many 
scientific and other clubs or associa- 
tions and an officer in several of them. 


On Thanksgiving day, 1909, he 
married Miss Janet H. Brooker, (Syra- 
cuse and Columbia Universities) of 
Newburgh, N. Y. Since February, 


1910, he has been assistant professor of 
Botany and Horticulture and in charge 
of this department as well as the exten- 
sion work at the College of Hawaii. 
He was also visiting professor in charge 
of nature-study at the University of 
California, summer session in 1911. 


’o9, A.B. and Sp. Ag.—Miss Sarah 
M. Bailey, daughter of Dean Bailey, 
was married on Monday, Oct. 16th, 
to Mr. Horace P. Sailor of Detroit, at 
Dean Bailey’s residence on Sage Place. 
Mr. Sailor is a graduate of the College 
of Mechanical Engineering, class of ’06. 


"11, B.S.A.—Lewis H. Schwartz has 
been appointed an Instructor in Poul- 
try Husbandry at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. and will be 
general assistant in that department. 


’o5, B.S.A.—G. Wendell Bush was 
married on Wednesday, Aug. 23d, to 
Miss Meta Elizabeth Smith, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Irving D. Smith, at 
Oseo Lodge,.Monroe, N.Y. 


’os, W. P.—Osborne E. Britten is at 
present part owner and manager of the 
Britten-Ellis Poultry Co., Manlius, 
N. Y. The firm handles incubators 
and brooders and other poultry sup- 
plies, sells baby chicks and raises con- 
siderable poultry. 

’06, W. P.—A. Campbell Herrick 
now has charge of the poultry on the 
Riverview Dairy and Poultry Farm, at 
Ossining, N. Y. 

’o7, Sp.—Alva C. Spencer was 
married on Wednesday, Sept. 2oth, to 
Miss Edith McLennan, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Roderick €. McLennan, 
at Fayetteville, N.Y. 


’o9, B.S.A.—E. L. D. Seymour, edi- 
tor of the CoUNTRYMAN in ’o8~’og, has 
recently been made manager of the 
Land Department of the Worlds Work, 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, Long Island, N.Y. The 
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object of this new department is to help 
the right persons to get on the right 
land. This will be done by articles 
from successful farmers and descrip- 
tions of farms, reclamation projects, 
etc. The department also wishes to be 
more or less a clearing house on agri- 
cultural questions. 


‘oo, A.B.—H. M. Fitzpatrick is now 
an instructor in Plant Pathology. The 
State Legislature has appropriated 
$1,000 for further investigation of 
gladiola diseases and this work is to be 
continued under the direction of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick. 

"ro, B.S.A.—Ralph R. Root is taking 
work in the Harvard School of Land- 
scape Architecture again this year. 


"10, B.S.A.—Miss Elizabeth Leonard 
is at present at Kingston, Mass. She 
is spending about four days out of the 
week doing work in connection with 
city planning, with Mr. John Nolen of 
Cambridge, Mass. The remainder of 
the week is spent in design work for 
Miss Holmes’ nursery at Kingston, 
making herbaceous perennial flower 
gardens a specialty. Miss Leonard 
has done considerable garden designing 
abroad in the employ of Miss L. 
Dunnington of London, England. 


"11, Ph.D.—Errett Wallace has been 
employed by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to carry on special investi- 
gations with fungicides and in determin- 
ing the injuries resulting from their use. 


‘11, B.S.A.—Lindsley H. Evans is 
assisting Mr. Wallace in his investiga- 
tions. 


"11, W. P.—Mr. B.F. Brocksapp has 
had charge of the incubator work on a 
large poultry farm owned by W. J. 
Conners, Angola, N. Y., during the 
past season. His address is Angola, 
N. Y.; care Mr. Herman Jelfield. 


‘11, W. P.—Miss Clara M. Chase is 
teaching this year in the high school at 
Albion, N. Y. She raised about 1000 
chickens this last season and plans to 
give part of her attention to poultry, 
along with her teaching. 


"11, W. P.—Mrs. Jeannette O. Pres- 
cott is running a rural poultry farm at 


Springville, N. Y. She has been very 
successful during the past season. 


"11, W. P.—J. S. Wright has pur- 
chased a place at Barnard, N. Y., and 
has been successfully raising poultry 
thissummer. Mr. Wright is chairman 
of the committee on organization of the 
Winter Course Poultry Association. 


"11, Sp.—James G. Cochrane is now 
running the home farm at Ripley, N. Y. 
The farm is located in the Chautauqua 
grape belt and grapesarethe maincrop. 


"11, B. S. A.—C. F. Ribsam, who 
was business manager of the CouNnTRY- 
MAN last year, has goneinto partnership 
with his father in the seed business. 
His address is 27 Wall St., Trenton, 


N. J. 


"11, B. S. A.—Wayne H. Rothen- 
berger is teaching this year in the 
Perkiomen Seminary, Pennsburg, Pa. 


"11, B.S.A.—Harry Sonnenfeld spent 
the summer in traveling thru Europe. 
He returned here soon after the open- 


ing of college to pursue work for an 
M. S. A. 


"11, M. S. A.—On July sth, a 
daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. L. 
B. Cook. Mrs. Cook (nee Miss Ora 
Smith) took a winter course in Home 
Economics in ’o8—’og. 


"11, B.S. A.—George B. Birkhahn 
has charge of the bottling department 
on a certified milk and stock farm at 
Morristown, N. J. 


"11, B.S.A.—Thomas Bradlee is in 
charge of the agricultural work at 
Smith’s Agricultural School, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


"11, Sp.—Samuel P. Coker is at 
present located at his home at Society 
Hill, S.C. He is doing plant breeding 
work for the Coker Seed Co. 

"11, B. S. A—David Fink has been 
appointed assistant in the Department 
of Economic Entomology. 

"11, B.S. A.—Miss Elizabeth F. 
Genung is teaching agriculture in the 
high school at Tully, N. Y. 

"r1, B.S.A.—Arthur K. Getman is 


teaching agriculture at Cortland Nor- 
mal School. 
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"11, B.S.A.—Miss Anna E. Jenkins 
is an Assistant in the department of 
Plant Pathology. 


"t1, B.S.A.—Stanley G. Judd, last 
year’s editor of the CoUNTRYMAN, has 
charge of the dairy on a large dairy 
farm at Marion, N. Y. 

‘11, B.S.A.—Byron B. Robb is 


assisting in the department of Farm 
Mechanics again this year. 


"11, B.S.A.—Joseph Rosenbaum is 
an assistant in Plant Pathology, and 
taking work for an advanced degree. 


’11, B.S.A.—Warren C. Funk and 


Harold N. Humphrey are employed as 
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scientific assistants in farm manage- 
ment in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


"11, B.S.A.—Horace M. Pickerill is 
an assistant in the Dairy Department. 

"11, B.S.A.—Arthur L. Thompson is 
assisting in the Department of Farm 
Management again this year. 


"11, W. P.—Verne Dymond is in 
partnership with A. J. Tanner at Oak- 
field, N. Y., where a good sized poultry 
plant is being developed. Mr. Tanner 
is interested in several canning fac- 
tories and part of the waste products 
from these is being utilized for poultry 


feed. 


WILLIAM ORR LIDGATE, "13 
William Orr Lidgate, a junior in the 
College of Agriculture, died quite 
suddenly on the evening of October 
gth, at the Cornell Infirmary. The 
cause of his death was acute Bright’s 
disease, and hypostatic pneumonia, 


developing after an 
appendicitis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lidgate, the parents 
of the student, who reside in Hawaii, 
were fortunately visiting in Peter- 
borough, Canada, at the time, and 
were able to be with their only child 
for two or three days preceding his 
death. 

Short services were held at the Chi 
Phi fraternity on the roth,. and the 
body was then taken to the home of 
relatives at Peterborough, Canada, 
for burial. 

Lidgate was twenty-one years old, 
was born in Hawaii, and graduated 
with first honors from Oahu College, 
Honolulu. He entered Cornell soon 
afterward, and was here a member of 
Chi Phi fraternity, assistant manager 
of baseball, and had a good record as 
a student. 

He will always be remembered as 
one who delighted to aid a friend be- 
hind his back, as one- who performed 
any act, whether it was a regular duty 
or some special favor, quietly and well, 
and then kept the deed unknown. 
Prosperity could not change his atti- 
tude toward men; the service of his 
fellows was his aim. His many friends 
here in the College extend their sincere 
sympathy to the bereaved parents. 


operation for 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


CALENDAR 


Regular meeting of the Lazy 
Club. 

Regular meeting of 
Round-Up Club. 

Regular meeting of the Poul- 
try Association. 

Regular meeting of the Lazy 
Club. 

Regular meeting of 
Round-Up Club. 

Frigga Fylge meeting. 

Regular meeting of the Lazy 
Club. 

Regular meeting of 
Round-Up Club. 

Regular meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Association. 

Intercollege Cross Country 
Race. 

Regular meeting of the Lazy 
Club. 

Regular meeting of 
Round-Up Club. 


the 


the 


the 


the 


* * * 


The first assembly of the year on 
Thursday, October 5, brought out a 
crowd which filled the auditorium to 
overflowing. The musical program con- 
sisted of a solo by Miss Clara W. 
Browning, ’12, and another by G. W. 
Peck, ’12. Dean Bailey then delivered 
an inspiring address, a welcome to the 
new students and a greeting to the 
old. In the course of his remarks he 
said that the man who plans to be a 
farmer must be suited to the work. If 
aman’s liking is for some other em- 


ployment he should not follow farming 
as an occupation. 
* * * 


The ‘‘Get Wise’’ meeting for fresh- 
men was held in the Auditorium on 
Oct. 2d. H.B. Knapp presided, intro- 
ducing as the first speaker, Secretary 
A. R. Mann. Subsequent talks fol- 
lowed on Frigga Fylge, Miss A. E. 
Hunn, ’12; The Honor System, David 
Elder, ’12; Departmental Clubs, F. E. 
Rogers, Sp.; Musical Clubs, E. V. 
Hardenburg, ’12; Cornell Countryman, 
A. H. White, ’12, and G. M. Butler, ’12; 
Athletics, W. R. Wilson, ’12; Cross 
Country, S. H. Stevenson, ’12; Soccer 
H. B. Rogers, ’12; Student Conduct, 
W. H. Hook, ’12. 

After the meeting the freshmen 
organized their class and elected as 
president, pro tem, H. M. Stanley. 

* eS * 


The outlook for soccer this year is 
fairly bright. Altho many of the men 
on last year’s team were lost by gradua- 
tion, a number of good players have 
come to light among the large squad of 
candidates for the team. A very stiff 
fight is anticipated but it is hoped that 
the Agricultural team may again be 
able to capture the championship. 


The scores to date are as follows: 
Oct. 12—Ag. 1, M. E. 1. 

Oct. 16—Ag. 0, M.E. 1. 

Oct. 17—Ag. 2, Architecture o. 
Oct. 19—Ag. 3, Vet. o. 

Oct. 26—Ag. 2, Law o. 

Oct. 27—Ag. o, C. E. o. 

Oct. 31—Ag. 1, Arts o. 
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Dr. Gilbert attended a conference 
recently in Buffalo with Mr. Geo. H. 
Stevenson, secretary and_ general 
manager of the National Corn Exposi- 
tion. At this meeting plans were dis- 
cussed for the next exposition which 
will be held in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina in February, 1913. Professor 
Gilbert is vice-president of the exposi- 
tion for New York State. Prof. Gil- 
bert has also been elected chairman of 
the Score Card Committee of the 
National Corn Exposition. 

* * * 

Announcement has been received 
from the New York State Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association of a speaking contest 
under its auspices at the winter meet- 
ing of the association to be held at 
Rochester during the first week in 
January. The contest is open to any 
Cornell student of the Department of 
Pomology, from whom five will be 
picked to speak at the. meeting. 
Prizes amounting to $50 will be 
awarded; the subject shall pertain to 
Pomology. 

* * * 

Total registration in the College of 
Agriculture to date shows 916 names, 
an increase of 225 over the number 
registered at the corresponding period 
last fall. Of these, 405 are new stu- 
dents,,as against 309 last year, and 511 
old students as against 361 last year. 
It is going to be a problem this winter, 
what to do with the short-course men, 
and probably it will be necessary to 
limit the admission of such students to 
residents of New York State. 

* * * 


The Synopsis Club consisting of the 
graduate students and staff of the 
department of Plant Breeding, held its 
first meeting of the year at the homeof 
Doctor and Mrs. Webber on Wednes- 
day evening, Oct. 4th. A ‘“‘who’s 
who”’ programme was enjoyed in which 
each of the 25 graduate students pre- 
sented a brief outline of his record up 
to the present. Many colleges here 
and abroad were represented. 

* * * 


The Department of Home Economics 
will have additional extension work 


this year. A bulletin upon some farm 
home subject will be published each 
month. Mrs. Ida Harrington has 
been secured as an instructor and 
assistant in Home Economics Exten- 
sion. The next bulletin will be on 
The Care and Feeding of Children, 
Part IT. 


* * * 


The Department of Farm Manage- 
ment has just completed the necessary 
field work for an agricultural survey of 
Jefferson County. Over 800 different 
farmers have been interviewed in the 
course of the work. The field work 
was done by A. F. Barss, C. E. Ladd, 
E. A. Pearson, A. L. Thompson, C. G. 
Wooster, and E. P. Smith. 


* * * 


On October sth, after the assembly 
the three upper classes met and 
elected the following to the Honor 
System Committee: from the class of 
1912, O. W. Smith,.Miss Clara 
Browning, A. M. Goodman; from 


the class of 1913, C. W. Whitney, E. 
S. Bates; from the class of 1914, L. J. 


Benson. 
CK ok * 


Prof. Wing has just returned from 
an extended trip in Europe. We feel 
sure that he will have much to tell of 
how our neighbors across the water 
care for their stock. Prof. Wing left 
on Aug. 16th and spent most of his 
time in France and the Channel Islands. 

* * * 


The Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry was well represented at the 
State Fair at Syracuse. There were 
exhibits of cattle, typical of the im- 
proved dairy herd and a special exhibit 
showing the profits to be derived from 
hot-house lambs. 

* * * 


There is an unusually large registra- 
tion in the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment—165 students having already 
registered in Course 1 alone. There 
are also some five or six graduate 
students registered in the Department. 

* * * 


Prof. Harper has just published his 
new book, “A Manual of Horse Train- 
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i 
n g,’’ which promises to be well received 
by teachers of Animal Husbandry. 
Th e book contains some 500 pages and 
is well illustrated. 

* * * 

C. P. Smith has been appointed 
assistant in the Plant Pathology 
Department. He comes from a Field 
Laboratory at Youngstown, where 
experiments on peaches and plums are 
being carried on. 

* * * 

At a meeting of those interested in 
the Agricultural Cross Country team, 
held on October roth, W. R. Wilson, 
"12, Was unanimously elected captain 
and O. B. Kent, ’12, manager for the 
coming season. 

* * * 

On Thursday, October s, the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics was at home 
to all women students in the college in 
order to establish an acquaintance 
early in the year. 


H. B. Knapp. ‘12, President of the 
Agricultural Association, addressed a 
farmers’ meeting at North Rose on 
“Apple Production.’”’ The meeting 
was arranged by Rev. Mr. Langford of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

* * * 

Two student laboratory assistants 
have been added to the Home Econom- 
ics Department: Miss Clara Browning, 
*12, and Miss Bertha Betts, a graduate 
of Pratt Institute, 1911. 


* * * 

Professor Fippin of the Soils Depart- 
ment, addressed a farmer’s field meet- 
ing on October 1st at Marathon. 

* * * 
Professor Cavanaugh spoke before 


the West Henrietta grange on Soil 
Fertility. 


* * * 


C. P. Alexander, ’13, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in Biology. 


AG BASEBALL TEAM. 
Top row, left to right—W. Turnbull, T. C. Murray, E. C. Auchter, T. J. Whitney, F. E. Rogers, L. C. Pritchard. 


Bottom row, left to right—H. H. Knight, 


W. R. Wilson, 


D. D. Ward, E. A. Brown. 





GENERAL AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


The third annual Conservation Con- 
gress was held this year at Kansas City, 
Sept. 25-27. Experts from many of 
our agricultural colleges and experi- 
mental stations were in attendance. 
Among the speakers at this Congress 
were President Taft, Dr. H. W. Wiley, 
Mr. Wm. J. Bryan, and Judge Lindsey. 

The points especially emphasized 
were, first, the need of more scientific 
management of our soil to check deple- 
tion, and second, the importance of 
developing better rural social condi- 
tions. For years our virgin soil has 
been wastefully used and only recently 
has the nation been awakened to the 
importance of the conservation of soil 
and the restoration of fertility to 
“robbed’”’ lands. As to the second 
point, our rural life, it was the con- 
census of opinion that the position of 
the farmer’s wife could and should be 


improved. 
* * * 


The American Land and Irrigation 
Exposition will be held in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, November 
3to12. This exposition was organized 
on thetheory that if the desired instruc- 
tion is given to immigrants and the 
sweat shop population, they will flock 
to the ‘South and West. Illustrated 
lectures will be given to supplement the 
exhibition of farm products and farms, 
orchards and irrigated tracts will be 
allotted. A large sum has been raised 
that New York State may also be well 


represented. 
* * * 


Complaints have been received from 
settlers on Reclamation projects that 
by reason of the misrepresentations of 
land agents they have been induced to 
purchase lands which were afterward 
found to be without any rights to water 
from the Government canals. The 
Secretary of the Interior today issued 
the following warning which, while it 
refers particularly to the Rio Grande 
Project in New Mexico and Texas, is 
equally applicable to other projects 
containing large areas of private lands: 


“All persons are warned against 
accepting any statements concerning 
this project, without inquiry from the 
officers of the Reclamation Service. 
Experience has shown that some warn- 
ing of this kind is necessary because 
misleading statements have been issued 
regarding the project and the condi- 
tions existing upon it. The project 
has many advantages and would not 
have been taken up and pushed unless 
it was considered feasible and worthy 
of development. These facts, how- 
ever, do not warrant certain exag- 
gerated staternents which have been 
made.” 

* * * 


The National Dairy Show was held 
in the Union Stock yards at Chicago, 
Oct. 26 to Nov. 4. Over 1000 head of 
the best milch cows were exhibited and 
judged by competent authorities from 
the agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations of the country. The 


latest inventions in dairy machinery 


and the finest of dairy products were 
seen at this show. 


* * * 


Visitors to the Pacific Coast in 1915 
will be given an opportunity of visiting 
two great Panama Expositions in Cali- 
fornia, one an international World’s 
Fair, at San Francisco, and the other a 
Panama-California Exposition, at San 
Diego. At the latter exposition irriga- 
tion, manufacturing, and display of the 
natural resources are to be featured. 


* * * 


The New York State Agricultural 
Law relating to the sale of insecticides 
and fungicides has been amended and 
broadened in scope. The former law 
provided for inspection for insect pests 
but the only plant disease specifically 
mentioned was Black Knot of plums. 
The present law provides for inspection 
for, and, if necessary, quarantine 
against, Black Knot of plums or “any 
other dangerous fungous growth.”’ 
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(Continued from page 49) 


Occupation. 


Group VII—Physicians 
Nurses 
College teachers (subjects other 
than Agr.).. 
Clergymen 
Missionaries 
Librarians 
Produce dealers ............. 
Business Managers 
Foreman 
Real estate dealers 
Traveling salesmen 
Stenographers and bookkeepers 
Carpenters . 
Engineers . . 
Machinists 
Draughtsmen 
Compositors 
Employed at iron works 
Employed by lumber co 
Employed by glove co 
Employed by insurance co 
Employed by electric co 
Employed by paper co 
Employed in restaurant 
Employed in candy factory . 
Miscellaneous 
Totalfor Group VII . 
Died 
Total 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MANUAL OF Farm ANIMALS, by Merritt 
W. Harper, Assistant Professor of 
Animal Husbandry, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York City; 532 
pages; 177 illustrations; price $2.00 
net. 


eee 


As a manual, this book is invaluable 
to the stockman; it considers common 
practical matters in much detail, giving 
advice that has been derived from 
actual experience. The different class 
of farm animals are treated as to feed- 
ing, breeding, general management and 
diseases. The main characteristics of 
the different breeds are discussed in 
this connection. Much help can be 
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derived from the numerous illustra- 
tions. No one interested in Animal 
Husbandry should be without this 
book. 


LAW FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, by 
John B. Green, of the New York Bar. 
The Rural Science Series, edited by 

-.L..H. Bailey. Published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York 
City; 368 pages, price $1.50 net. 


This book fills a very important gap 
in agricultural literature,being designed 
to point out to the farmer his rights and 
duties in any case where a legal contro- 
versy may develop. It is not written 
in technical language, but is compre- 
hensible to any layman. Numerous 
cases of decisions are cited. 
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New Times, 


New Things 


The old fertilizer 

formulas are giving 

way to the new. At 

every farmers’ meeting 

one subject should be 

the fertilizer formula 
that will furnish a balanced ration to the crop and keep up the fertility 
of the soil. To do this the fertilizer should contain at least as much 


OTA 


as Phosphoric Acid. Our note book has condensed facts essential 

in farmers’ meetings and plenty of space to record the new things 

that you hear. Let us send onc to you before your Institute meets. 
A supply of these is furnished by request to every institute held in several states. 

We will be glad to send a supply delivered free of charge to every Institute, Grange 

or Farmers’ Club Officer on request. It contains no advertising matter. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
Continental Building, Baltimore, Md. Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 
93 Nassau Street, New York 


(Genuine Thomas Phosphate Powder 
(BASIC SLAG MEAL) 
GROWS BIG RED APPLES AND OTHER FRUITS 


Why let the fruits of Oregon and California monopolize our best markets when fruit of EQUALLY FINE 
APPEARANCE AND FAR BETTER QUALITY can be SED RIGHT HERE if you FEED YOUR TREES 
AND FEED THEM PROPERLY? 


GENUINE THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER 
(BASIC SLAG MEAL) 


Is an Alkaline Phosphate of High Availability. The Average of Nine Analyses at the Massachusetts Experi- 
ment Station shows the following: TOTAL PHOSPHORIC ACID, 17.73 per cent. AVAILABLE PHOSPHORIC 
ACID, 15.48 per cent. (By Wagner’s Standard Method) See Bulletin 127, page 16. THOMAS PHOSPHATE 
POWDER ALSO CONTAINS 35 to 50 per cent. of EFFECTIVE LIME, 15 to 17 per cent. of IRON and 3 to 6 
per cent. of MANGANESE. All buyers should insist on having GENUINE THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER 


(Basic Slag Phosphate). 
BEARING ON THE TAGS 
THE *“‘KEY AND TREE”? TRADE MARK 
Thus you can be sure to get’ the Genuine Unadulterated Article 


(When writing for our booklet, “Up-to-date Fruit Growing,” 
please Le sure to mention 1) E CorneELL CounTRYMAN.,) 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 
SPECIAL IMPORTERS 


Manufacturers of E. Frank Coe Fertilizers 
and Peruvian Brands. 


(The Highest Grade Mixed Fertilizers on the 
Market.) 


51 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


(We distribute from New York, Boston, Mass., Belfast, Me., Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Norfolk 
Va., Wilmington, N. C., Savannah, Ga., and Charleston, S. C.) 


When writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL CoUNTRYMAN. 
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HC WAGONS HAVE STOOD THE TEST 
P= OF ALL LOADS AND ROADS FOR YEARS 


%HE real proof of the strength, durability, and value of-I H C wagons 
is what they have done and are now doing for thousands of farmers 
throughout thecountry. Light loads and heavy loads have been carried 

by IH C wagons, over good roads and bad roads, for so many years that 
there is hardly a farmer who is not familiar with the high quality that these 
names on wagons zepresent— 


Weber Columbus 
New Bettendorf Steel King 


The reputation gained by these wagons is not due to any one particular 
feature, but to the all-round perfection and superiority of the principle, 


the materials, and the workmanship used in their construction. 

WEBER wagons have been the leaders for 66 years, All the wood is 
carefully selected and straight grained. It is air-dried for at least two years— 
so that the sap is retained, giving the wood wonderful stamina. Hickory is 
used for axles, singletrees, doubletrees, and neckyokes. Oak is used for 
hubs, hounds, bolsters, reaches, and sandboards. Oak and hickory are 
used for spokes. 

COLUMBUS WAGONS are made to stand hard service. Boxes and 
wheels are first-class. Boxes are equipped with the only binders which hold 
the sections together and do not split the sides. The combination oak and 
angle iron hound is always appreciated. 

NEW BETTENDORF—A steel gear wagon of standard quality with carry- 
ing capacity unexcelled. The only gear having an axle with a removable 
malleable sleeve which can be replaced when worn. 

STEEL KING has the only perfect adjustable stake; hollow steel axles and 
bolsters made to resemble the old wood type; skeins are cast and can easily be 
replaced; wheels are ‘‘A’’ grade; wagon box of best quality and construction. 

Don’t buy any wagon until you see the 1 H C local dealer. Ifyou prefer, 

write direct for the catalogues you are most interested in. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO (Incorporated) USA 


I H C Service Bureau 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish 
farmers with information«on better farming. 
you have any worthy questions concerning soils, 
crops, pests, fertilizer, etc., write to the IHC 
Service Bureau, and learn what our experts and 
others have found out concerning those subjects. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL COENTRYMAN 





THE SECRET OF 
EDDY SUPERIORITY 


The Eddy design has been copied, but other plow-makers have never 
succeeded in equalling the Eddy process of tempering. The Eddy Steel 
Plow stands in a class by itself when it comes to wearing qualities. Every 
piece of steel that touches the soil is tempered with scrupulous care by 
painstaking, skilled-workmen after years of careful training. No other 
plows resist the wear and cleaning like the Eddy. All Eddy Plows are 
constructed along simple, strong lines and made right through and 


through. That’s why they give longer and more dependable service 
under all conditions. 


The Most Popular General-Purpose Plow is 


THE EDDY No. 25D STEEL PLOW 


/ THE NOS. Z5D, 26D AND 25D-16 PLOWS 


iNo plow equals this model for all-around work—it is popular every- 
where. No other plow is so easily handled. It is built on graceful lines 
and is light of draft. Mouldboards are of highest grade soft-center steel, 
tempered by the Eddy process. Open-hearth steel beam; steel landside 
with chilled shoe. 

The 25D is equipped with either soft-center or open-hearth mould- 
board; the 26D with chilled mouldboard; the 25D-16 with soft center 
steel mouldboard only. The 25D-16 is a large two-horse or medium 
three-horse plow. These plows can be equipped with jointer and wheel, 
as shown in illustration, or with straight or rolling coulter if desired. 


Number Capacity Weight 
25D Steel Mouldboard 


7X14 110 Ibs. 
26D Chilled Mouldboard 7X14 110 lbs. 
25D-—16 Steel Mouldboard 8x16 115 lbs. 


These are only three of the big Eddy line of popular plows, which 
includes the Eddy Sulky Plow. Write today for catalog. It is free and 
will surely interest everyone desirous of owning the very best in plowdom. 


W. EDDY PLOW CO. 


GREENWICH, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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The Improved Simplex 
Link Blade 


Cream Separator 


LIGHTEST RUNNING 
LARGEST CAPACITIES 
CLOSEST SKIMMING 


The Only Practical Large 
Capacity Separators 


Has more exclusive patented features of 
merit than all others—Has all the desirable 
points that can be put into acream separator. 


500 Ibs., $75.00 900 Ibs., $90.00 
700 lIbs., 80.00 1100 Ibs., 100.00 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 


LITTLE. FALLS,.NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Creamery, Dairy and Cheese Factory Apparatus 
Ithaca Phone 76x [thaca Cleaning and 
Dyeing Works 
The Palace Laundry Where Old and Soiled Clothing is Made to 
Look Like New. 
323 and 325 Eddy Street No Pressing Machines Used. 


Main Office, 409 West State Street 
F. C. Barnard, Prop. J. C. Durfey Branch, 316 1-2 College Ave. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK 
Stevens & Morgan, General Agents 
For Central and Southern New York 220 East State St. , Ithaca, N.Y. 


Students ! | Reserved for 
Sen maa 





Come to the 


Students’ Inn 


319 EDDY 


J. J. La Son 


Photographer 


For Everything | 
Good to Eat | Waverly, N. Y. 


ln writing to advertisers please mention THe CorNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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The A. I. Root Company 
Medina - Ohio 


“* Manufacturers of bee-keeper’s supplies 
and agricultural products for 41 years.” 
*Hh° Our line includes bee-hives and frames, 
Williams Brothers 


| section honey-boxes, shipping cases, honey 


| and wax extractors, comb foundation 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


| 
| 


| fasteners, bees, queens, complete outfits 


| for beginners, etc.—in fact everything re- 





| quired by the amateur or advanced bee- 
| keeper. 

We maintain branch offices and distrib- 
| uting agencies in all parts of the United 
States and in foreign countries and invite 


MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS 


| correspondence from all interested in bee- 


HEE ERE RHEE HEHE HEHEHE RH HEE HH HES 


| keeping. Instructive booklets with copies 
of our catalog and GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE —asemi-monthly mag- 


azine—may be had upon request. 


HEEEEEEEE 


SEEEEEEEESSES44444940444444 ‘* The Famous Airline Bee Products.” 


The L. J. Carpenter Tailor Shop 


Sanitary 
Steam Presser 


205 North Aurora Street 


Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing, Repairing, Etc. 
Bell ’ Phone 567 Ithaca’ Phone 420-x 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Pictures Picture F raming 
SMITH’S, 315 EAST STATE STREET 


When wanting 


QUALITY, SERVICE AND CLEANLINESS 


go to 


WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 


PICTURES PICTURE FRAMES 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE 


Manufacturers of Special Furniture for 


FRATERNITIES AND CLUB ROOMS 


H. J. BOOL, CO. 


(Opposite Tompkins County Bank) 


D. S. O'BRIEN 


Markets 


222 North Aurora Street 
430 North Cayuga Street 


DEALER IN 


Fresh, Salt and SmoKed Meats 


Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O'BRIEN 


In writing to advertisers please mention THe CorNeELt COUNTRYMAN 
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A postal card request will bring you a copy 
of our list of some hundreds of 


Practical Agricultural Books 


compiled from our lists of regular and recommended 
books as used at the N. Y. State Agricultural 
College here at Cornell 


+~ + 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Poultry Cuts 


The ordinary half-tone en- 
graving may be good enough for 
the poultry man who handles 
cheap stock, but cheap cuts 
never were and never will be of 
the slightest use to the man 
who wishes to do a first-class 
business in high-grade poultry. 

We wish to call the attention 
of the readers of the CoRNELL 
CouNTRYMAN to the accompany- 
ing cut. We have earned the 
reputation we enjoy of putting 
the finishing touch of Quality 
on the half-tone plates we 
make. Quality cuts sell the 
goods. Correspondence _ so- 
licited. 


ee 


SAMPLE OF HALFTONE WORK Christy Fn gravin g Co. 
by CHRISTY ENGRAVING CO. 


621-608 Centon) Building 611-618 Central Bldg. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Free Short Ones for the Team 


We are coming across with a F nee 
trip to the lucky stude 2: 


With every dollar you trade at STUDENT 
SUPPLY STORE you geta chance for the 
Free ‘Trip to see the Cornell and Penn game. 

COME IN AND SEE US! 


Robinson's Photograph Shop CAMPUS GATE INN 


214 East State Street Give us a trial 
We will do the rest 








Photographer for the Senior Class 


NORWOOD & HULL, Props. 


White & Burdick Co. 


The oldest and largest 
iG Drug Store in the City 
ae IWHACE. M¥ Supplies for Agricultural Students 
—— a Specialty 





Perhaps You Don’t Know 


How your Garments are treated by 


the NEW PROCESS Cleaning 


You are invited to visit our SANITARY WORKS at 


your pleasure. 


WE TAILOR SUITS AND OVERCOATS, $17.50 up 
Repairing, New Linings, Velvet Collars, etc. 


Modern Dry-Cleaning and Pressing Works 


103 DRYDEN ROAD W. F. Fletcher Co. 


inw ting to advertisers p'e mention THRE Corner ELI Coun 
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POULTRY 


Eggs from constitutionally strong stock for sale of the following 
varieties: White Leghorn, Barred Plymouth Rock, Rhode Island Red, 
Brown Leghorn, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Toulouse Geese; Pekin, Rouen, 
Indian Runner and domesticated Wild Mallard Ducks. 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


New York State College of Agriculture 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New York State ‘Ciliien of ‘aeciiaee 


at Cornell University 


The department of Animal Husbandry has for sale 
some fine young HOLSTEIN and GUERNSEY 
BULLS, and CHESHIRE PIGS of both sexes. 


Address H. H. WING, Ithaca, N. Y. 
THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


135-137 E. State St. EGEABLIEEED 1806 
Capital $100,000. Surplus and Undivided Profits $150,000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


‘Growers’ Special Price List — 


WIZARD BRAND MANURES. F. 0. B. Chicago, Ill. 














Pulverized Manure Shredded Pulverized Manure Shredded 
In Bags Sheep Hog Cattle Cattle | In Bags Sheep Hog Cattle Cattle 
100 Ibs... ..$ 1.50 $ 1.50 $ 1.35 $ 1.20 | 1,000 naa $11.00 $11.00 $ 9.50 $ 8.00 
500 Ibs..... 6.00 6.00 5.50 5.00 | 2,000 Ibs..... 18.00 18.00 15.00 14.00 


F. O, B. Buffalo, odd 22c per Hd. lbs, freight. Always carried in stock, 
Pure Bone Meal, mm lb. bags, $2.00 per 100 lbs. $35.00 per ton. 


INSECT ICIDES—We Handle All Kinds 


Nico-fume, Nicoticide, Tobakine, Tobacco Dust, Grape Dust, Slug Shot, Rose Leaf Extract, Lemon 
Oil, Arsenate of ‘Lead, Aphine and Wilsons Plant Oil at regular market prices. Spray ers, $3.00 to $6.00 each 


: WM. F. KASTING CO. Buffalo, NY. 
The Cornell University Brooder Gasoline Heater 
IS MADE BY 


TREMAN, KING & COMPANY, we ITHACA, NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN, 
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UNITED STATES 
AND COPYRIGHTS, 


(aya 


woe 0) 


nd make you a fortune. Ifyou havea 
arey SKETCH, PHOTO, ACT, 
SONG or BOOK thatis eee eae 
ou should copyright it. n’t take 
— = etn take ecieeameain anaes when you can secure our serv 
ices at small coat. oe a ; 
Every retailer'is just pop-gun certain sure that eae vere = = ore applying or 
nobody on earth has better merchandise than he. parents sent FREE. Weed aieaee oF aatanen 
But mighty few will like to have you match ble or not, FREE. We incorporate 
some other fellow’s goods with theirs. STOCK COMPANIES. Smaii fees. 
mparisons are, often, odious. -— 
Now I am so sure of my traveling goods that | WORMELLE & VAN MATER, 
want you to see others along side of mine. You'll Managers, ’ 
buy mine. Colambie Copyright & Patest fe. in« 
—————— WASHINGTON, D.C 
The baggage you want; at the price 


you want to pay. 


W.J. REED, 149 E. State St. 


‘Typewriters! 


Sold, Rented, Exchanged, Bought and Repaired 
Ribbons and Supplies for all Machines 


Macey Filing Devices 
and Card Systems 


Thesis and Notes Typewritten 


HOWARD L. O’DANIEL 


Successor to Burrows & O’DaniteEL 


205 East State Sr. Bell ’Phone 604 


In writing to advertisers please mention Taz CorNELL CouNTRYMAN. 
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BOOK BINDERY 


START RIGHT—Have your Countryman bound 
We bind anything. 


J. WILL TREE’S | 113 N. Tioga St. 


BARNEY SEAMON 


--- HEADQUARTERS FOR... 


Digh-Grade Clothes and Regal Shoes 
146-148 E. STATE STREET 
WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
PHONE 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 


CUT FLOWERS, DECORATIVE) PETER SCUSA 
PLANTS, oD L Modern Shoe Repairing 
THE 00 Have your old shoes made like new. $1 


FLORAL Co. Best oak sole and heels, sewed . 


215 East State a. , Ithaca, a. FY. Work Guaranteed 








THE FIRST NATIONAL, BANK 


Cornell Library Building 
Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000.00 - 
Oldest, National Bank Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


PIANOS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS par VIOLINS 


Rented or sold on Easy Payments. 2€ = “Songs of Cornell.” All the latest 
music; Strings and supplies for all instruments at lowest prices 


LENT’S MUSIC STORE - 122 N. Aurora Street 


Victor Telking Machines, Records, etc. 





- If you get it from us it’s right” rs 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Offer unusual advantages to students. Our Clothing is manufactured for 
us to conform to the requirements of the college man by the best 
makers in the country, and is sold at bottom prices. Same price 
to students and town people. Suitsfrom $10 to $30. We make to 
measure at a saving of 30 per cent. to 50 percent. overthe exclusive tailor. 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Underwear, Slickers 
in fact everything in furnishings in keeping with our high standard of Clothing. 
* “If not we make it right” 118 East State Street 


In writing : to advertisers, please : mention Tue CorNELL ‘COUNTRYMAN 
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Brand New Typewriter 5 L.C. BEMENT 
FOR SALE The Toggery Shops 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


BY Agents for Mark Cross 


LEATHER GOODS 
The Cornell Countryman and GLOVES 


= 


for men and women 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER 


Hatter, Hosier, Glover 


Tailori ng Shop. Cravatter 


411 E. State St. Maker of Shirts that fit 


© CLEANING PRESSING © % Down Town On the Hill 

% eee —— 142 E. State 404 Eddy St. 
. (2) Shops (1) Factory 

OOOO UII OyDr Makakokok tatutakaratatats Motetamereetert rte ak 
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DYEING and REPAIRING 


xx 


SE ECHECHOSISHCICHSICHCICCICICCCORCOC ICICI RSC R 
SUN-RAY 


THE WORLD’S PUREST WATER 
and 
GINGER ALE 


For sale at 


THE ITHACA HOTEL AND CAFES 


a ee T NON Nee 


SOKO RIOR teat Oe 


vx 


CARR & STODDARD 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


UP-TO-DATE STYLES AND WORK SENECA AND AURORA, NEXT LENT’S MUSIC STORE 


R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. CO. 


Dealers in WATCHES AND FINE JEWELRY 
136 East State Street 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Cor. Buffalo and Eddy 
Cor. Eddy and Dryden 


H. M. Spang & Co. 


Mercbant 
Tailors .. 


New Stock Prices Right 
Work Guaranteed 


WIS THE 


PRINTER 


Is at your Service for all Classes 
of Fine Printing, Engraving, etc. 


Up-Stairs, Cor. Seneca and Aurora Sts. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Established 1887 


LARKIN BROS. 


RETAILING, WHOLESALING AND 
JOBBING GROCERS 


JOHN J. LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager 
408 Eddy Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU 


We guarantee it can be done with ‘‘Scalecide”’ for less money, 
effort and more effectively than with Lime- Sulfur or anything else. 


BE ON THE 
SAFE SIDE! 


You needn’t fear a visit from 
SE OME 


the Sealer of Weights and 
Measures if you use. . 


THATCHER 
MILK 
BOTTLES 


You won’t give over-capacity 
either, because they are accurate ! 

Send for our free book. It tells 
exactly why Thatcher bottles add to 
your profits. 


THATCHER MFG. CO. 


103 Market St. ELMIRA, N. Y. 


with less 


“Scalecide”’ may be mixed any where, in any kind of a tank or barrel 


that is clean. 


“‘Scalecide”’ does not corrode the pumps or clog the noz- 


zle; consequently the pumps work very much easier, with less labor, 
wear and tear. ‘‘Scalecide will not injure the most delicate skin, and 


SAN JOSE SCALE ? 


and less expense. Let us prove these statements. 
let, ““Scalecide—the Tree-Saver.”’ 


50- -gal. bbls., $25.00; 30-gal. bbls., $16.00; 1o-gal. 
Co., 50 Church Street, New York City. 


ALBERGER  , che 


may Stipe be placed in the eyes 
*‘Scalecide”’ 


without the slightest inconvenience or 


y is used successfully by fruit growers in the United 
Ste mt South Africa, Porto Rico, Cuba, and Australia, because experi- 
ence has taught them that the greate st pe rfec tion in fruit 
is produced by the continued use of ‘‘Scz alecide,’ 


and foliage 
and with less labor 


A poste . request to Dept. ‘‘A”’ will bring you by re- 
turn mail, free, our book, ‘Modern Methods of Harvesting, 


Gre ading and Packing Apples,”’ and new book- 


If your dealer cannot supply ‘‘Scalecide’’ we will deliver it to any rail- 
road station in the United States east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio rivers on rec 


eipt of price: 


cans, $6.75; 5-gal. cans, $3.75. Ade ieomns B. G. Pratt 


caterer Do it Now! 


CATERS TO 
Teas, Luncheons 
Dances and Banquets 


Out-of-town Entertainments a Specialty 


523 E. State St. sane N. Y. 


WHAT? 


Renew your Subscription 


to the Countryman 


In writing to “tnitieie please mention THz CorNELL COUNTRYMAN. 
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AS AGREED ALL CLOTHES VACUUM 
CLEANED before they are 


pressed. 
THE ONLY PLACE IN ITHACA 


NORWOOD’S 


411 East State Street :: Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Power- = 
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i Stationary, 
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; 8 me Semi-Port- 
Dura- AG : Rs, ell 
Ph gee 3 a oe j » able and 
ble 


Portable 
Eco- 
nomical * 


AUTOMATIC DRAINING WATER TANK 
FOR ALL-AROUND FARM SERVICE 
Impossible to overheat. Absolutely Frost Proof. 
inimum amount water required. 


JACOBSON MACHINE MFG. CO. 
Write for Bulletin 32. WARREN, PA. 
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: MILK-FERMENT : 
Apple Seedlings : CULTURES 
Both American and French 


Pure cultures of bacillus bulgaricus and 
Grown, Straight or Branched 


Roots, all grades. Order now. 


bacillus lactis acidi, also a special mixed 
culture for preparing at home as well as 
in creameries and other institutions the 
Bulgarian type of fermented milk now so 
much in demand owing to its exceptional 


Sh HES SS 


Apple (Girafts medicinal and nutritive qualities. 

Full particulars accompany the Culture 
for preparing Starter and manipulating 
Piece or Whole Roots. Long the milk or cream for making butter, 
list of varieties. Ask for 


prices. 


cheese or commercial buttermilk. 
Used and recommended by some of ¥ 


the best dairy experts in the country. 
Also a general line of nursery stock. od s 
Price, 50 cents each for two-ounce 


ADDRESS bottle, postpaid. 


Shenandoah Nur-eries Bulgara 


Milk-Ferments Co. 


515 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
EEELELELELELEL EEL EL ELE EE ES 


Cararos 
acme FOR YOUR DAIRY 
: UR New Catalog of Dairymen’s Supplies 
should be in the hands of every owner of 


D. S. LAKE, Prop. 


PPPS EES SESS ESSE SS SSS SHS 


Shenandoah, Page County, lowa 
peeeeeerberreerreereerreres 


i 
: 
i 
: 
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: 
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a cow. It is filled from cover to cover—contains 
87 pages—with valuable information about 
modern dairy apparatus and utensils. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


It will show you the latest models in butter churns and workers, 
milk testers and testing supplies, tinware, stable fittings and 
supplies, engines, boilers, silos and everything in use on the 
modern dairy farm at the lowest prices. 

UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT ADDS TO DAIRY PROFITS 


We can help you in many ways to bigger dairy profits. Our organization covers 
the entire country and is in close touch with the latest and best methods of dairying 
everywhere. Write us freely on any subject connected with dairy equipment and 
methods. : 

We manufacture equipment for every kind or size of dairy plant and equip more 
modern plants than all other concerns combined. wy 

The catalog is free to everyone who asks for it. In writing, please state what 
machines or line of dairying you are most interested in. Address 


The Creamery Package Mig. Company, $.)\-.3"""Ghicage, mn. 
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The Sulky that suits any and 
all conditions 


The Plow of safety and com- 
fort: 


A horse-lift operated by foot trip 
and a tilting seat device make it pos- 


OLIVER No 23 sible to keep an even keel in hillside 


work and maintain the equilibrium of 
Reversible Sulky Plow. the plow. 


Built for work and lots of it. 


The Oliver Line embraces every style of plows 
known, and they are sold all over the world. 


Beware of imitations. Look for the Oliver Trade Mark. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


General Offices, SOUTH BEND, IND., U.S. A. 


Works at South Bend, Ind., and Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Greatest Breeding Flock of Shropshires in America. 


Won 1g910 1st on Get of Sire (4 lambs by one Ram) at Ohio, Indiana, New 
York, Vermont and Virginia, and Chicago International. Won 1911 1st on Get 
of Sire Ohio, Indiana, New York, Vermont. At Vermont we won Champion 
flock over all breeds and 9 1sts, 6 2nds, champion ram and ewe. 


WINNING 1911 LAMBS 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Send for catalogue. Box 11, Springfield Centre, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 





DANIE 


ALD: 


“Deal with the man who does 
the most business. You will 
find there is a reason for it.” 


Experience and common-sense confirms his words. 
Clay, Robinson & Co. are the largest live stock com- 
mission firm in the world. “There’s a reason for it.” 


Not Best Because Biggest--- 
But Biggest Because Best 


Clay, Robinson & Co. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


EAST BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
EAST ST. LOUIS SOUTH OMAHA SOUTH ST. JOSEPH 
SOUTH ST. PAUL DENVER SIOUX CITY 

FORT WORTH 


In writing to advertisers please mention THz CorneELL CoUNTRYMAX 





DE LAVAL 


The Cream Separator by 
which all others are judged 


For more than thirty years the DE LAVAL has been 
acknowledged as the World’s Standard. 
You may hear it said of some 
separator that “It’s as good as 
a DE LAVAL;” or if some 
competing salesman wants to 
make his argument particularly 
strong he’ll say “ It’s better than 
a DE LAVAL.” The concern 
with a cheaply and poorly con- 
structed machine says “ Just as 
good as a DE LAVAL and 
costs less.” 
But everywhere jthe DE 
LAVAL is recognized by ex- 
perienced creamerymen and 


dairymen and even by makers of ‘‘would-be” competin 
y y 
machines as the 


World’s Standard 


The cream separator is more frequently used than any 
other machine on the farm, and for that reason, if for no 
other, only the very best should be purchased, and that’s 
the DE LAVAL. 


The more you come to know about cream separators 
the more certain you will be to buy a DE LAVAL. 


The DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


173-177 William Street 14 and 16 Princess Street 1016 Western Avenue 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG SEATTLE 
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